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BUSH BRIGADES 
By Major E. H. Et tis, U.S.M.C. 


munity of Nations Uncle Sam undoubtedly stands preemi- 

nent in every “ New Movement ”; whether it be national or 
international, he is always to be found distinctly at the front. 
“ Clean Up ” weeks are his specialty and he will “ clean up ” any- 
thing or any place—a disease or a nation. 

Now this work of creating order out of chaos and showing 
small nations the way they should go is justly considered to be 
accomplished to the satisfaction of everybody if it were not for 
the peculiar attitude of the American people themselves. As it is, 
just about the time that all is going well—when the ex-generals 
are busily engaged in weaving wonderful straw hats in the local 
fortalezas, and the farmers are planting the largest crop acreage 
in the history of the country and the kids are all going to school, 
and the national lottery is being run on the square, and the 
anxious expression has faded from the faces of everybody in gen- 
eral, somebody rises up and yells in print: Marines are down in 
Jungleland!—and killed a man in a war!—and we didn’t know 
anything about it! Presto! and the people mill around like liaison 
officers in a World War and inaugurate such a campaign of in- 
vestigation, castigation * and restoration that the “ Hired Hes- 
sians ” are forced to do the job over again—or yet. 

In so far as the Marines in general are concerned, they believe 
that in every case where the United States has taken charge of a 
small state it has been actuated by purely altruistic motives. The 
layman doubtless thinks that the troops themselves give little 
thought to this phase, but then he does not realize that upon this 
very thing the fighting morale of the individual is founded and 


A MONG the progressive and altruistic members of the Com- 





* Fourth Brigade Marine: Hey, Bill! Wot’s a Specification?’ 
First Brigade Marine: Oh, nothin’! Just a Citation with the date and 
place changed. 
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that it forms the basis for the conduct of all military operations. 
It must be remembered also that the Marine is on the spot and 
sees from day to day the good that is actually being accomplished. 
That alone is amply sufficient to decide the ethics of the question 
so far as he is concerned. 

The particular motives for the interference in another nation’s 
affairs are many and varied. The action may be taken for the 
protection of lives and property of our own or foreign citizens, 
the establishment of a stable government in order that inter- 
national obligations may be respected, the general disciplining 
and education of a state for its debut into the society of nations, 
or for any other ethical reason with the Monroe Doctrine as a 
background. And in this connection it may be noted that, in the 
eyes of many people, this background is so subordinated to figure 
interest that it is entirely obscured. 

But whatever the particular motive may be, in any case it is 
generally clearly outlined in the Proclamation of Occupation, 
thus giving the cue for conduct to the forces of occupation and 
the natives alike. It is incumbent upon them to get along to- 
gether; and they always do get along quite well provided they 
are not interfered with by outside forces. 

The economic conditions in most of the small nations with 
whom we are concerned have many of the same characteristics. 
The mass of the people gain their existence from the soil, and 
therefore have the usual passionate fondness of the land. But 
coupled with this there is always a lack of proper land registry 
and cadastral surveys. This situation results in great and con- 
stant friction and unrest. Then there is the question of produc- 
tion areas and markets. The terrain of the normal small nation 
is thick and mountainous, and there is a paucity of communica- 
tions. A producer in a production area may be unable to market 
products on account of the latter or his only available market may 
lie within another small nation inimical to his own. Above all, 
he is the victim of market manipulation. 





The application of military force upon people of the nature 
portrayed will now be considered. There have been but very few 
cases where the use of armed force has not been necessary to 
some extent at least. As a rule, the following enemy operations 
are met with: 
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(a) A somewhat disorganized attempt to prevent landings. 

(b) More or less resistance in cities followed by a race to 
the jungle. 

(c) The organization and operation of armed bands, at first 
risking open battle and finally waging guerilla warfare. 

(d) The operation of outlaw bands (bandits, ladrones, cacos) 
who rob and murder members of the forces of occupation and 
their own people indiscriminately. 

In general, enemy operations will be those of irregular forces 
or guerilla bands with the usual series of surprise raids, ambushes 
and assassinations. The enemy will have moral support from 
most of his own people, material support from many, and will 
operate in their midst. 

If a force controls the fertile areas and markets (plus inter- 
communications) of a country it controls practically all, for 
within those areas are contained the mass of foreign and native 
population and their property. 

The small nations are comparatively restricted in area and 
are physically very similar. The nation physically consists of a 
high and difficult mountain mass skirted by volcanic foothills 
trimmed with coral platform insertion. All is overlaid by a 
dense mantle of trees and jungle except the limited cultivated 
areas and prairies (savannas, llanos, pampas), which are usually 
covered with rank crops of grass. Land communications are few 
and poor and the sea forms the main highway. The terminal for 
any fertile area is generally the outlet of the valley—the 
nearest seaport. . 

We thus have the strategy: 

(a) Land simultaneously and take over the important sea- 
ports to secure the doors of the country. 

(b) Establish a line of fortified posts in the interior to cover 
production areas, steady the wavering and faint-hearted popula- 
tion and serve as bases for supply and rest for the operation of 
mobile troops. 

(c) Drive with flying columns into the isolated districts and 
mop up. 

In carrying out all or any one of the various strategic phases 
the action should be in the form of a surprise, and once begun 
should be prosecuted uninterruptedly to a final conclusion. Slow- 
ness of action will be considered as weakness and leniency as 
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timidity, and the practice of either will only result in the prolonga- 
tion of hostilities and consequent suffering to all concerned. 

Landing and mopping up a seaport is not a difficult matter 
provided the job is treated as a military operation. But the land- 
ing of a force at a customs wharf, or similar front-door entrance, 
may be very difficult for the reason that the disposition of troops 
is such as to encourage an enemy to strike, and if he strikes the 
troops are poorly disposed to return the compliment. There is 
no known reason why this condition should ever obtain. When a 
Marine force lands in whatever fashion the enemy knows that it 
will not fight unless attacked, and also knows that if the landing 
force is attacked it will fight back and complete the job. Some 
may object to this on the grounds that the orders are to seize a 
limited objective—the customs house, or some other particular 
facility in the city—and that a “ peaceful landing ” is to be made. 
While that may be the fact, there is no known reason why the 
landing force should not be disposed to control the city pending 
the successful accomplishment of the particular mission. Experi- 
ence demonstrates that there is a good chance that the particular 
mission will not be accomplished peaceably. 

A proper procedure would be to land suddenly at one or more 
points in the vicinity of the port, encircle the city (seizing any 
commanding ground for the mopping-up force), and jump off. 
The encircling (or control) of the city is very important for 
several reasons; port facilities are secured, the hostiles that are 
caught in the cities will not have to be chased in the bush after- 
ward, the mopping-up force will have choice of jumping-off posi- 
tions and directions of advance. The ideal conditions would be 
those permitting the mopping-up force to jump off from an ele- 
vated position and advance in the direction of the sea. Such con- 
ditions would ensure the widest use of the land and sea forces 
available, lessen the danger of interfiring among one’s own troops, 
and bring the most complete results. Moreover, if the occupa- 
tion of a city is carried out as a real military operation the danger 
of bloodshed will be lessened for the reason that the rapid un- 
folding of the various stages of action will tend to render resist- 
ance manifestly hopeless. 

The efficient and economical success of the mopping-up force 
properly landed, will depend, like any other operation, upon the 
completeness of the staff work, battle formations used, weapons 
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available and codrdination. Sectors and street objectives should 
be assigned, directions of advance prescribed for each sector, and 
plans made for codrdinating progress. 

The opposition to be met with will vary greatly. While the 
usual city will be capable of a very strong resistance on account 
of the prevalent type of architecture and street plan, yet it is not 
likely that the hostile element will be so organized or the spirit 
of resistance will be so widespread as to cause universal resistance 
throughout. The resistance will most likely be centred on those 
sections inhabited or frequented by the younger and more lawless 
elements and native troops, such as the Red Light district and 
the plaza district, with its so-called palace, police and troop 
barracks and club buildings. On the other hand, peoples of all 
nations are rapidly gaining knowledge of the military art and 
wholesale resistance, with organized city outskirts and block-by- 
block fighting, may be met with and should be prepared for. 

The type of battle formation best suited to normal conditions 
is believed to be lines of combat groups as follows: 

First Line-——One group for each street, composed of one or 
more squads of infantry (normal equipment with special supply 
of grenades), two or more special liaison agents with signal equip- 
ment (lanterns or flags and pyrotechnics), and two or more 
pioneers with demolition and scaling equipment (grapnels with 
line, rope ladders, axes, etc.). 

Second Line.—Organized, equipped and disposed in the same 
manner as the first line with the addition of one machine gun, 
one 37-mm. or one Stokes mortar (or all) to each group. Its the 
mission of this line to generally support the first line, and, par- 
ticularly by the fire of 37-mm., Stokes mortar, machine guns and 
automatic rifles, advantageously placed in commanding buildings, 
“grease” the advance of the first line. This line should be in 
readiness to join the first when a house-to-house resistance 
is encountered. 

Third Line——Organized, equipped and disposed in the same 
manner as the second line with the addition of infantry details 
necessary for patrolling the occupied sections. The functions of 
this line will be to generally support the advanced lines, be in 
readiness to replace the second line in case it is merged into the 
first line, and to provide for the security ofthe sections occupied. 
The second and third lines should northally advance street 
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objective distance in rear of the line next in advance and be in 
readiness to leap frog as ordered. Tanks or armored cars, if 
available, should be placed in the first line. They are particularly 
effective in debouching on cross streets or plazas or advancing on 
specially organized buildings. 

The use of artillery in street fighting against a small nation 
enemy should be carefully considered. As before stated, the 
resistance will not be universal, as a rule, but only that of the 
worst elements. Unless this resistance is confined to more or 
less isolated sections artillery fire should be used with extreme 
care on account of endangering the lives of helpless innocents. 
Its functions in many cases can be fulfilled by special infantry 
weapons and machine guns. The infantryman being on the spot 
sees the major part of the resistance in human form and destroys 
only what he sees. The artilleryman, on board ship or on shore, 
sees only the area of resistance and destroys that plus almost 
anything else in the vicinity. The foregoing is not to be con- 
strued to the effect that the infantry is not extremely thankful 
for all the artillery support it can get at any time—only that under 
certain conditions it might not be strictly humane. 

It is worthy of note that a few years ago it was the custom to 
bombard towns with ships’ guns when mopping up and at the 
same time the use of grenades was forbidden to the infantry on 
the ground that their use was inhumane. This situation has since 
been half-way reversed—grenades are issued. 

Immediately upon the occupation of the seaports the next 
important step is the projection of mobile columns into the in- 
terior to pursue and destroy any irregular forces that may be in 
existence, cover production areas, and establish fortified posts— 
advanced bases for further operations. 

The strength and composition of these columns will, of course, 
depend upon the probable resistance to be encountered, the 
terrain to be traversed, and the type and condition of existing 
communications. Normally, besides infantry with its special 
weapons, the addition of mounted detachments, armored cars and 
aircraft is desirable. Light field guns would rarely be neces- 
sary if the infantry be provided with 37-mm. guns or Stokes mor- 
tars. No weapons which would tend to decrease mobility and 
which are not absolutely needed should be included. 

The land transportation carried on Marine transports is always 
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limited, and most of that necessary for the supply of mobile 
columns must be seized at the seaports. Due provision must be 
made for effecting this when the seaports are occupied. Of course, 
the transport seized in a country is adapted to the country—what- 
ever the type. And in some cases the roads will permit of truck 
transport—a limited amount of which is always carried with ex- 
peditionary forces. A truck convoy with automatic rifle and 
grenade defense and an armored car escort is ideal if roads per- 
mit. If bull cart or pack transport is used mounted troops should 
be provided as escorts. 

An excellent example of the organization and operation of a 
mobile column of the nature herein considered was the Pendleton 
Column which drove from Monte Cristi to Santiago in 1916. The 
affair was correctly conceived, thoroughly planned, and well 
carried out; and signally demonstrated the possibilities of a 
limited number of troops with nondescript native transport oper- 
ating in difficult country. 

As soon as the mobile columns have destroyed or dispersed 
any irregular forces in the production areas the next step in order 
is the establishment of fortified posts for the prosecution of the 
last strategical phase—the drives of flying columns into the 
far interior. 

The particular functions of a fortified post are as follows: 

(a) To cover production areas and communication with markets. 

(b) To observe and steady the populace. 

(c) To form a base of supply, rest, replacement, and informa- 
tion for flying columns. x 

As a general rule, these posts will be located at valley heads 
on main roads or water-ways leading from sea bases and at the 
apices of valley and inter-valley roads and trails leading to the 
more difficult jungle and mountain regions—the final theatre 
of operations. 

The site of the post should have, if possible, the following 
characteristics: 

(a) Be capable of defense by a small detachment. 

(b) Be of sufficient extent to permit the bivouac of a flying 
column of one hundred men, with mounted detachment. 

(c) Permit of control of any town in vicinity and of all ap- 
proaches, especially roads and ravines. 

(d) Have sufficient elevation to generally observe the sur- 
rounding country. 
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(e) Have direct access to water supply and main road. 

(f) Permit of control of landing field for aeroplanes. 

In many cases old forts, redoubts, or isolated masonry build- 
ings with compounds can be organized and are suitable for the 
purpose. Often, however, it will be found that conditions war- 
rant the construction of an entirely new post from the material 
available in vicinity. 

The main requirement of a fortified post, garrisoned, as it will 
be, by only a few men, is that it cannot be rushed. This require- 
ment can be met by constructing a double defense of the palisade 
type; an outer defense (occupied only when flying column is 
present) to enclose the bivouac area and an inner defense, or 
keep, to enclose the depot facilities and permanent garrison, pro- 
vision being made in both lines for the widest use of automatic 
weapons and grenades. The outer defense forms the obstacle 
for the inner defense and all portions of it should be within 
bombing range. Such earthworks as the armament of the enemy 
may render necessary should be provided in addition. 

Communications with fortified posts, especially in the begin- 
ning, will be largely by air patrol, and a most complete liaison 
plan must be perfected. A landing field may not be available, 
and in any case unnecessary landings on natural fields are to 
be avoided. 

With fortified posts established the flying column phase of the 
operations begin. This is the most arduous—although the most 
interesting—of all phases ; the idea being to beat the native guerilla 
at his own game on his own ground. 

The enemy will operate in his own territory, among his own 
people, and every habitation will be a base of supply. In other 
words, he will be most familiar with the terrain, have the best 
channels of information, and will be free of all impedimenta. He 
will be the survivor of the worst of the irregular forces and will 
know no rule of war—he will assassinate, ambush and disperse, 
and repeat it until destroyed. 

To operate with rapid success against such an enemy requires 
a very high standard of both individual and organization training 
in bush warfare combined with good natural individual mental 
alertness and physical endurance. 

At the beginning of the flying column operations the columns 
may be of considerable strength—say a company of infantry 
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with a mounted detachment. As the enemy is finally worn 
down, combat patrols (mounted or unmounted) consisting of one 
or more squads may suffice. The mission of the flying column 
will be to find the enemy and then fight fast and hard and pursue 
him to the limit. Therefore, there should be nothing in its com- 
position or armament tending to reduce its mobility or inde- 
pendence of action beyond that absolutely necessary. Except 
for supplies which can be carried by the men the column must, 
as a rule, depend upon the fortified posts. These posts must be 
established in sufficient numbers to permit of this—a post always 
being within a day or two’s march. 

And while on the subject of the supply and mobility of flying 
columns it must be emphatically stated that a flying column 
should never be sent into the bush unless amply provided with 
CASH. With it can be purchased knowledge of the terrain and 
movements of the enemy, and food. It is safe to say that at least 
50 per cent. of the so-called harsh measures used in bush warfare 
could be eliminated by providing the troops with adequate infor- 
mation money.- (Asa rule, however, the intelligence fund that is 
available is paid out in salaries to so-called secret agents for 
reporting the incoherent babblings of harmless native politicians 
in barrooms.) 

The conditions under which flying columns or groups oper- 
ate, as set forth, naturally force the adoption of a formation of the 
mobile square type. This may be described as a formation 
organized so as to be able to immediately and automatically 
exert fighting power in any direction. For instance, a company 
of infantry is marching through thick jungle and is ambushed 
from the front and both flanks; an advanced group exerts rifle, 
automatic rifle, and grenade fire to the front and both flanks and 
advances. A second group marching only a short distance in 
rear, projects itself into the bush on the right and rolls up the 
enemy flank; a third group marching directly in rear of the second 
group, operates similarly on the left; a fourth (rear) group march- 
ing a short distance in rear of the two flank groups, protects the 
rear and advances with the attack. 

Having completed, in brief, an account of the fighting to be 
expected in effecting a “ peaceful occupation,” it will be well to 
touch upon a few of the special circumstances which attend a war 
that is not a war. 
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To enforce one’s will upon an enemy of the nature depicted 
without subjecting one’s self to undue criticism is one of the 
most difficult tasks that can confront a soldier. The “ Rules of 
Land Warfare” lay down certain rules which are to be followed, 
subject to military necessity during hostilities between regular 
forces of civilized nations. The “ Rules of Land Warfare” for 
the guidance of a regular force engaged in hostilities with irregu- 
lar or guerilla forces have never been written; and it is doubtful 
if they will ever be written because people only write about such 
operations when they are accomplished facts. 

There is a certain amount of brutality in any kind of warfare 
that can never be eliminated. As published rules for conduct be- 
come more Strict, action under military necessity increases. When 
one is confronted by a type of warfare not contemplated by the 
framers of published rules the only sound guide to action is a 
thorough knowledge of the end in view of the United States, 
coupled with a knowledge of the methods used by other civilized 
nations under similar conditions. 

Other civilized nations, when confronted by irregular or 
guerilla warfare, have taken the following measures among others: 

(a) Killed or wounded the individuals concerned and de- 
stroyed their property. 

(b) Destroyed the property of people who aided or abetted 
the enemy. 

(c) Laid waste entire sections inhabited by people generally 
supporting the enemy. 

(d) Removed and dispersed women and children living in an 
area of unrest. 

All of the above-named measures with the exception of the 
first have the great disadvantage in that their application is likely 
to exasperate the people as a whole and tend to forfeit their 
friendship permanently. (Mothers in these countries particularly 
are prone to nurse hatred and pass it along to their children.) 
That the friendship of the people of any occupied nation should 
be forfeited by the adoption of any unnecessarily harsh measures 
is avowedly contrary to the policy of the United States. It 
would seem, therefore, that the proper method would be to kill or 
wound the individuals actually in arms, or at least, hunt them 
from their homes and destroy any property which they may have. 
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If the families of bandits and those of an actively supporting ele- 
ment suffer by this procedure it is unfortunate but amply justi- 
fied. In case these measures fail and harsher measures are 
necessary to clear up a situation, then it is the duty of the seniors 
(experienced officers) to determine what shall be done after a 
careful estimate of the factors involved. Each situation should 
be treated as a separate problem and the most humane solution, 
always keeping in mind the safety of our own troops, should 
be applied. 

While the foregoing line of conduct seems to suffice for the 
solution of any case, yet it does not always for various reasons. 

When Uncle Sam occupies the territory of a small nation he 
wants to enforce his will but he does not want any trouble—that 
is, any stir that may cause undue comment among his own 
people or among foreign governments. He wants to interfere as 
little as possible with the lives of the people—in fact, he wants 
to be considered the good angel (that he really is) by the nation 
that he is cleaning up, and this policy “Clean Up Without 
Trouble” is transmitted down to the junior who is actually 
cleaning up the “ corners.” 

The military operations under the enforced conditions are 
generally recognized as ethical and proper as long as there is 
some semblance of military organization in the hostile element; 
it is considered as ordinary, legitimate fighting. It is the final 
phase which is difficult because, owing to the policy pursued, the 
following conditions will prevail to a greater or lesser extent: 

(a2) Bands of murderers and other criminals base in -thick, 
difficult country and prey indiscriminately on the peaceful people 
in the production areas. 

(b) These bandits have no property other than that which 
they carry with them or keep in hiding. 

(c) None of these bandits, whatever their crimes, have ever 
been executed after having been captured and turned over to 
proper authority. 

(d) Many bandits, having been captured and turned over to 
proper authority, have been permitted to escape and have re- 
joined their bands. 

(e) The inhabitants of localities frequented by bandits keep 
them informed of the movement of the force of occupation. 

(f) The forces of occupation are at a minimum—not more 
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than I to every 100 native males capable of bearing arms and not more 
than 1 to each 5 square miles of territory. 
(g) Combat columns have little cash to use. 





Immediately upon the occupation of any portion of foreign 
territory the peculiar problems of small-nation occupation pre- 
sent themselves for solution. The operations staff section, here- 
tofore occupied with using military means for the purpose of 
fighting, faces about and bends its efforts toward using them for 
the purpose of avoiding fighting. The methods employed to 
effect this determine the organization, strength, and distribution 
of the forces of occupation. 

As has been stated before, in most small nations the chief 
danger to a peaceful occupation is the effect of hostile propa- 
ganda initiated and spread by the agitator class (aided by the 
activity of the lawless element) on the producer class, especially 
during economic crises. In fact, there can be no serious upris- 
ings unless the producer class joins in the movement. 

The problem thus resolves itself into a question of keeping in- 
formed of the revolutionary propaganda of the agitator class, 
together with the movements of the lawless elements, and the 
economic conditions surrounding the producer class; and acting 
with the means at hand to forestall evil effects. 

The forces of occupation have four weapons with which to act: 
(a) Intelligence Service; (b) Provost Service (including exceptional 
Military Courts); (c) moral effect of the presence of troops; and 
finally (d) fighting action. 

It is well to consider the first two weapons very closely in 
connection with “ peaceful occupation,” for it is mainly by their 
efficient action that such things are accomplished. 

The intelligence and provost services belong to that class of 
services which may be indifferently provided for with impunity 
so long as brave men are available and ready for expenditure. 
Hence the scant attention given to them in the preparation of 
operation plans, tables of organization, school curriculums, and 
similar preparatory measures. As a rule, they are established only 
when the necessities of operations force it upon higher command. 

Correctly speaking, the functions of intelligence in a bush 
brigade should include the gathering and dissemination of all in- 
formation necessary for ensuring correct action—political and 
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military—on the part of the military government. This informa- 
tion includes (a) a thorough analysis of the psychology of the 
people (including their origin, history, temperament, civilization, 
etc.), economic conditions and their tendencies, the various politi- 
cal factions, and, in fact, all fundamental forces which may act to 
affect the tranquillity of the country during the twilight sleep of 
occupation; (b) current information regarding the action of funda- 
mental forces; (c) predictions as to the future action of those 
forces, and (d) up-to-date information of a purely military char- 
acter, including potential and active military strength and morale, 
terrain data, etc. 

It may be said that this is a big task and requires a large and 
efficient organization. It is—and does. At present it requires a 
section of Naval Intelligence, a section of Marine Corps Opera- 
tions and a normal bush brigade intelligence unit—all, at least 
until the fundamental work is completed. 

The normal organization required is approximately as follows: 


os} 


(a) OFFICE: 
(1) Correspondence Section: 

Research work—collation of information—dissemi- 
nation of information by daily, monthly and spe- 
cial reports. 

(2) Information File Section: 

Analysis of fundamental forces. 

Personal cards and cases on leaders of political, 
revolutionary, and criminal elements. 

Cases on “ anti-’’ movements. ‘ 

Military information. 

(3) Mapping Section: 

Preparation and distribution of maps and charts— 
military, political, economic, physical, meteoro- 
logical, etc. 

(b) Fievp: 
(1) Troops—minor intelligence organizations. 
(2) Agents—press—personal channels, 


There are two main peculiarities to be found among the 
people of ordinary small nations which form the basis for current 
intelligence activity: (a) Political parties do not represent prin- 
ciples but the personal ideas of influential leaders of the political 
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agitator class who may change their minds overnight; (/) hostile 
military action of any moment depends upon the success of a 
political faction in swaying (by threat or promise) the producer 
class. Hence current intelligence actually resolves itself into a 
close observation of the movements of the influential political 
agitators and the economic conditions attendant to the producer 
class and sounding timely warning of their consequences. If a 
particular insidious hostile movement is inaugurated by the agi- 
tator class during an economic crisis trouble may be expected. 
As a rule, a serious condition of this nature cannot be success- 
fully combated by counter-propaganda unless conducted on a 
prohibitive scale. At least provost action against the leaders 
combined with increased activity of troops will be necessary to 
insure tranquillity. The ordinary political agitator knows no 
limit except that set by force. The ordinary producer believes 
anything he hears, but what he sees is decisive. The sight of one 
clean-cut, armed Marine will offset volumes of hostile propaganda. 

In executing the intelligence functions as stated the most diffi- 
cult problem of all is to force the intelligence personnel to realize 
that its mission is not to gather information of any kind and place 
it on file, as is generally the custom, but to gather pertinent in- 
formation, put it in proper form for use and then place it in the 
hands of the person who can use it to best advantage—and this as 
quickly as possible. 

The provost service, including the exceptional military court 
system, represents the military government to the mass of the 
people, with whom it comes in direct contact, and is the normal 
active instrument for the enforcement of tranquillity. During 
the irksome months or years of reconstruction, when there must 
be effected a continual and vital change in native methods of life 
in all its respects, the provost service stands watch over all. It, 
more than any other element of the forces, should understand the 
people—temperament, customs, activities, and the every-day 
working of the every-day native mind. Its functions warrant a 
well-founded and complete organization—including provost mar- 
shals and judges with legal knowledge, good and loyal interpre- 
ters and sufficient clerical assistance to dispatch business with 
justice and celerity. 

The most peculiar (and the worst) characteristic of the usual 
provost service (a part of the judicial system of the occupied 
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territory) is that it is required to maintain itself by the punish- 
ments which it inflicts. This, too, notwithstanding the fact that 
the more efficient the service becomes the less liability there is 
of orders being violated—and thus a decrease in funds available 
for its maintenance at standard. As a rule, however, when lack 
of funds threatens the disruption of the organization in any 
locality the officer directly coneerned keeps the “ buck” and uses 
his initiative. 

The moral value of the presence of troops and fighting power 
to preserve tranquillity need scarcely be commented upon. 

A small nation should be occupied in sufficient strength to 
always keep the fact of military supervision before the eyes of the 
people. The forces necessary to effect this may be termed the 
permanent occupation force. This force, widely distributed 
among a number of permanent posts, by its patrol activity, makes 
visible the fact of occupation to the people, steadies them, and 
insures a thorough policing of the land. These centres of troop 
activity coincide closely with the production areas and 
their markets. 

In addition to the permanent occupation forces there should 
be mobile reserves so located that they may be quickly poured 
into temporarily disaffected areas, and by a demonstration of 
strength show the impracticability of armed resistance. 

Fighting action is the last resort and constant effort must be 
exerted to build up and maintain a fighting edge among troops 
that will render their use instantaneous and decisive. The prac- 
tice of “letting down” on things military as soon as general 
tranquillity is restored is bad in that it leads the people to 
underestimate the power of the troops (thus encouraging agita- 
tion) and gives the troops a false idea of their functions besides 
lessening that efficiency in general. Mobile reserve centres 
should be the training centres for the various areas. This arrange- 
ment not only makes for economy in men and material but, if a 
proper and constant interchange of organizations is maintained 
within the areas, keeps the fighting efficiency and moral fibre of 
all troops at a high standard. 





Yes, the Marines are down in jungleland, and they did kill a 
man in a war, and a great many people did not know anything 
about it. This is most unfortunate, but—the Marines are only 
doing their job as ordered by the people of the United States. 











RUSSIA 
By Coronet J. C. Brecxinripce, U.S.M.C. 


Note sy Epitor.—This article was written about the time of the 
Armistice. The author, however, states that there is no reason to 
change any of the statements contained therein. 


HEN one reads the word “ Russia,” or pauses to think of 
W that country, there arises before the mind a somewhat 
mysterious panorama, showing in a dim way a fanciful 
person known as the “ Tsar,” who is flanked on one hand by a 
horde of bearded men erroneously supposed to be Cossacks, and 
on the other by a pitiful procession of old men, women, and chil- 
dren all chained together, who, it is generally understood, are 
political prisoners being marched to Siberian exile. There is a 
fleeting vision of vast fields of snow across which curious sleighs, 
madly drawn by long-tailed horses, are being pursued by a pack 
of wolves, and the subject is dismissed with some such expres- 
sion as: “ Russia, that is where they kill Jews!” 

So much for the general American idea of a country that is 
larger than all North America. Now to reverse the picture and 
envisage that which arises before the eyes of a Russian when he 
hears the word “ America.” He sees a great city called New 
York, the buildings of which are immensely tall, some of them, he 
has reliably heard, being twelve or even fifteen stories high; this 
is situated near Niagara Falls on the Mississippi River; people 
in the city count money and travel at one hundred miles an hour 
to another city called Chicago, which lies in the plains of Texas. 
The trains travel so fast that the Indians cannot catch them and 
scalp the passengers. He dismisses the subject from his mind 
with some such expression as: “ Oh, America; that is where they 
burn black people!” The Russian idea of America is no more 
far-fetched than the American idea of Russia. Each has heard 
but dim rumor of the other and news items on both sides have 
been confined to isolated and spectacular occurrences. The 
knowledge of each concerning the other is nil, even though the 
interest be great. 
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Dismiss, therefore, all previous ideas on Russia, and approach 
the subject with a mind unprejudiced by rumor and misinforma- 
tion. Say at the outset: “ I know nothing of Russia; what is it?” 

This is what it is; a country more vast than all North America, 
in great part a dreary and depressing plain, rich in undeveloped 
resources, sad and lonely in isolation and neglect. Doctor Hunt- 
ington, Commercial Attaché to the American Embassy at Petro- 
grad, recently said: “ Russia is the land of a tragedy.” This is an 
apt expression indeed; the very land has been a tragedy since its 
earliest history—vast, lonely, isolated, misunderstood, vainly 
struggling to rear its powerful bulk and inarticulate to express 
its sorrows and its hopes; a race of people between the East and 
the West and understood by neither. From earliest times the 
Russians have fought not only for national existence, but for 
Christianity itself. A peace-loving people who for the most part 
earned their livelihood by farming and were strangely devoted to 
the soil, they gave no attention to warfare until the inroads and 
persecutions of barbarous tribes from the South and East threat- 
ened to exterminate them. Then the old Muscovites began to 
organize ; they built themselves a fortress at Moscow, the Kremlin, 
and elected a Tsar, the first Romanoff. That was the beginning 
of what later became the Russian Empire. As the Muscovites 
drove back those who invaded their lands they found it necessary 
to extend beyond the old borders, because the great plains and 
steppes presented no natural barriers between themselves and 
those who attacked them. This extension of the boundaries was 
a gradual and vitally necessary process, for in order to protect 
themselves they had to absorb those against whom they needed 
protection, until in the end the Empire extended from the Black 
Sea to the Arctic Ocean, and from the Baltic to the Pacific. 

During the period of expansion there were doubtless instances 
when the rights of others were overlooked and when the political 
expediency of the moment swayed the justice of an act; but such 
is sometimes the case with every nation, and when history is 
finally completed it will be found that Russia has not only been a 
bulwark for Christianity but has been among the fairest in her 
dealings with others. It is necessary to dwell upon the fact that 
Russians have ever been a peaceful and agricultural folk, loving 
the soil on which they work and live, and their wars have been 
for the most part forced upon them. 
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The features of landscape have undoubtedly impressed their 
characteristics upon the people. The country embraces every 
kind of topography from tremendous marshes to high mountain 
ranges, but the memory of Russia that clings most is one of end- 
less and disconsolate flatness, which is both dreary and weird, and 
this is believed to be somewhat responsible for the national tem- 
perament, which is melancholy, introspective, and much given to 
mysticism. Asa race the people are not practical, but are vision- 
aries who think in the abstract and have difficulty in solving 
every-day problems. If such an expression be permissible, it 
might be said they are like their own plains, isolated and moody, 
with minds filled with great ideas which seldom reach the point 
of execution. Illiteracy is all but universal, 80 to 90 per cent. 
being a fairly accurate estimate of those who can neither read 
nor write, and of this number the majority cannot even count; 
the average vocabulary is from two to three hundred words. The 
peasants, descendants of the old serfs, have been reared under the 
paternal system, sometimes wisely administered and sometimes 
not. Standards of living have always been poor; but little effort 
was ever made for the general uplift. Such an effort would have 
to be very gradual, as the masses would at first themselves resent 
it, looking upon it as something strange and suspicious. The 
psychology of the race must be borne in mind; it is as vague and 
mysterious as the plains; it is neither Eastern nor Western, but 
Slavonic, something apart from all else. The people are kind and 
docile, but careless beyond description. A peasant will not beat 
or maltreat an animal, but he may forget it and allow it to starve 
or freeze. Russia has been likened to an army, the officers of 
which have ridden far, far ahead of the men, who plod along as 
best they may. The officers in this case mean the upper classes, 
between whom and the masses there existed but few avenues of 
communication, although there was much affection of the paternal 
order, which was given and received in the careless Slavonic way. 
But there is nothing half-hearted about the Russian; when he 
gives he does so lavishly; when he fights he does so savagely, 
and when he talks he talks volubly. Whatever he does is done on 
a great scale, but carelessly. 

The paternal supervision plan was the natural outgrowth of 
autocratic government, and without in any degree defending such 
a system it is obvious that something of that kind was necessary 
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for the existence of organized society. It goes without saying 
that the people should have been trained to a higher social level, 
but as they were not, and had no qualifications for self-organiza- 
tion, it follows that others had to supervise them, and such super- 
vision was benignly despotic; when it ceased, or when those 
under it became excited and passed from control of the only 
authority they had ever known, it was but natural that all sem- 
blance of government should collapse and society be plunged 
into a state of disintegrating chaos. 

A word as to the Tsar: he was hereditary autocrat of the 
Empire, which descended from father to son in very much the 
same manner as any other kind of property. He was the owner 
of Russia. Nicholas II was a kind and good man, but it will be 
seen that he never had a chance when it came to personally deal- 
ing with a human crisis. Born in a palace he was surrounded 
from the beginning by the hangers-on of the court. He grew up 
under the care of tutors and governesses, never attended school 
or college, never knew broad-minded, manly men, had none of 
the ups and downs that go to forming character and cementing 
friendship. Under these conditions he could be no judge of 
human nature, and could not tell the difference between real men 
and the court sycophants by whom he had been surrounded since 
birth and among whom he chose his friends and close advisers. 
With every desire to do what was right he was the victim of 
tragic circumstance. 

With this ridiculously brief outline of the Russian, his country, 
character, psychology and government, we will pass to the epi- 
sodes which led up to present conditions. Russia was engaged 
in a war which taxed her to the elastic limit. The telegraph, 
telephone, and mail service, always inadequate, had suffered un- 
avoidable deterioration; the transportation system, never suffi- 
cient for even the needs of peace, had all but collapsed, and the 
continued operation of railroads at all was a miracle of determina- 
tion. As everything centred upon supplying the needs of the 
fighting fronts the population of the cities suffered distressingly, 
especially in the poor and crowded districts of Moscow and Petro- 
grad, and in certain isolated localities, such as Archangel and 
Mourmansk, which are not in the food-producing belt. The 
small towns and villages never lacked food, as there was (and is) 
an abundance in the country. The difficulty was one of transpor- 
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tation. Everyone lacked manufactured articles, such as boots 
and shoes, tools, clothing, etc., and all prices had risen enormously. 
As the people are very docile and patient these hardships caused 
no outbreaks or disorders of any sort. 

It has been seen that the Tsar was an autocrat; his word was 
law; the usual medium of enforcing the law was through the 
courts and the police, but in times of stress the standing army 
was a never-failing rock, and it has been well said that “ The 
throne of Russia rested on the backs of her soldiers.” The origi- 
nal standing army was trained to blind and unreasoning obedi- 
ence; upon its broad and loyal shoulders the dynasty rested in 
security and the walls of Empire were reared. The great, origi- 
nal standing army of Russia! In the early days of the war it 
invaded East Prussia, the only Allied troops to ever set foot 
upon that soil, and marched to the gates of Koenigsberg. The 
Commanding General knew well what he was doing, and was 
alive to the danger of leaving in his rear the Mazurian Lakes and 
their marshes; it was a military necessity, and as such was 
weighed and accepted. On the West Front the British and 
French had been smothered by an avalanche of Germans, and the 
only way to relieve the pressure and save the situation was to 
apply German tactics to German soil, and the Russians threat- 
ened Berlin as the Germans threatened Paris. In order to guard 
their eastern provinces the Germans had to withdraw some of 
their forces from the West, and these were driven madly against 
the oncoming Russians who fell back through the danger which 
lay in their rear—the Mazurian Lakes, where they were all but 
exterminated ; but the British and French were relieved and given 
the time so desperately needed for recuperation. Paris was saved, 
but at a cost to Russia which none then realized and but few 
grasp tothis day. The price paid was the original standing army, 
upon whose shoulders rested the government, which was the only 
form of authority the people knew; and the people are ignorant, 
isolated, mystic, incapable of solving the issues of life. 

The Ship of State had lost the rudder which alone could 
steer it through the troubled waters, but none realized or heeded, 
as it floated along with the current of events. The government 
continued about as before, through habit and routine, not know- 
ing that its power to control was gone. Other armies were 
formed, which for endurance and sheer bravery have never been 
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surpassed, but they were not saturated with the habit of blind 
and perfect obedience. Upon these points rests responsibility for 
the tragedy that followed. 


* + * 
Part II 


Durinc March, 1917, the workmen of Petrograd were on strike ; 
there was a general feeling of discontent which was expressed 
but dumbly. The situation regarding food and other necessities 
of life had reached an acute point ; supplies were scarce and prices 
enormous. The reins of government were held by ill-chosen min- 
isters who did not command the respect of thinking people, and 
in the Duma speeches were made which reflected upon the integ- 
rity of those.in power, and in a veiled way intimated that all was 
not as it should be at court. The Cabinet Minister supposed to 
have the greatest influence with the Emperor was a person named 
Protopopoff, Minister of the Interior, and as such in charge of 
the police. The voice of the Duma becoming more and more 
outspoken, the Emperor issued an order dissolving it, and the 
Duma decided not to obey the mandate. An order from the 
Emperor had been disobeyed and those who dared such a thing 
had not been blasted! It was a precedent filled with danger. 

The strikers were guilty of no disorders; instead of working 
they walked the streets, and in due time left the quarters of the 
city in which they resided and began to circulate in business and 
residential sections. They were aimless and harmless, but there 
brooded that atmosphere of impending events which is ever pres- 
ent among large gatherings of idle humanity; there was a sur- 
charge in the air, pregnant equally with possibilities for good or 
evil. The patient and docile folk were ready to listen to any 
voice that was raised, to obey any order given; revolution and 
violence were far from their minds. As the crowds were not 
desired in the parts of town in which they had begun to congre- 
gate it would have been sufficient to rope off or otherwise close 
the avenues of approach, but instead of doing this the police 
began making demonstrations, and in the scrambling and confu- 
sion that ensued some people were injured. In spite of this the 
first day or two passed without serious clashes, although some 
impromptu speakers had begun to appear, but their remarks were 
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largely limited to the scarcity of black bread and the general high 
cost of living. There was no idea of revolution; nothing of the 
sort had been planned or even contemplated. 

In the course of time the police, becoming impatient or prob- 
ably acting under the spur of the misguided Protopopoff, began 
to be more severe in their actions, and this resulted in retaliations, 
and there followed bitterness and personal conflicts. Soldiers 
were marched out and ordered to shoot into the crowds; it was 
noticed that they were accompanied by but few officers. When 
ordered to fire some obeyed and some did not; officers and men 
alike showed a disinclination to engage in this work and there 
was a lack of coérdination and unity. Cossacks later patrolled 
the streets; heretofore this had been a prelude to chastisement, 
but now there seemed to be a difference in the atmosphere; 
friendly glances were exchanged ; there were cries such as: “ Why 
should you want to harm us?” and: “ We are poor people like 
yourselves!” Then happened an unheard of thing—the people 
cheered the Cossacks! But such was not the case with the police, 
who, doubtless under the spur of some foolish “ higher-up,” con- 
tinued to attack, until at the intersection of the Nevsky Prospect 
and the Letainey Street, the Cossacks siding with the people, 
charged the police. It was finished! Dynasty and Empire ended 
right there! There was no revolution; the term should never 
have been applied. There was the collapse of a government with- 
out any opposing party being ready to replace it. The army, here- 
tofore the foundation of the Empire, had changed since the battles 
in East Prussia. Soldiers, Cossacks, and population now joined 
in running down and capturing or killing the police. Members 
of the cabinet, executives and heretofore powerful administrators 
were driven from their offices and there were none to take their 
places. Petrograd, the nation’s capital, was without organiza- 
tion, leadership or authority. The hands which held the reins of 
government were gone, but there was no instantaneous and wide- 
spread change; the process was one of disintegration, not of sud- 
den and violent overthrow. 

As all administrative offices in Petrograd stood empty the 
Duma attempted to gather the reins and conduct a government, 
but in the eyes of the nation the Duma did not possess the 
authority to govern; its power was “ advisory ” only, and vision- 
ary at that; it had no power and none looked to it for guidance 
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or owed it allegiance, yet in the absence of all else it took 
the initiative. 

During this time the Emperor was at Pskoff with the Imperial 
Army Headquarters. Although Russia was without a seat of 
government it was not without a head, for Nicholas II was still 
“Tsar of all the Russias.” There had been no effort to over- 
throw him or to change the form of government; there had been 
no more than street rioting, precipitated by the unwisdom of the 
Petrograd police, which had culminated in the expulsion of gov- 
ernment functionaries who did not enjoy the confidence and 
respect of the people. The mere passing of these was sufficient 
to cause the downfall of the Empire, so much did it lack the sup- 
port of all classes. In due time the Emperor was called upon to 
abdicate, and the Duma sent two of its members to Pskoff to re- 
ceive his abdication. It is noted that there was still no intention 
of changing the form of government. So little control did the 
Emperor exercise that he immediately complied and abdicated in 
favor of his brother Michael. Up to this point everything con- 
cerning the dynasty and form of government had been regular 
and in accordance with Russian law or established custom. Out- 
side of Petrograd the armies and the country were intact, lacking 
only a central authority. But Michael departed from the path of 
established custom; he abdicated in favor of something that did 
not exist and never had existed—a Constituent Assembly—a pro- 
posed gathering of persons from all parts of the country to deter- 
mine what form their future government should take, and this 
action left the country without any form of government whatso- 
ever. It knocked the very last prop from under Russia; there re- 
mained nothing to prevent the tumbling of the structure. 

The next step in the gathering tragedy was the appearance of 
Kerensky, who placed people in office, formed a government on 
paper, and swayed the multitude by oratory; but those in office 
had no authority, the government on paper did not exist beyond 
certain buildings in Petrograd, and the multitude soon wearied 
of words. This régime was not based upon either law or custom, 
was not instigated by an organized movement or supported by 
popular acclaim. The best he could do was not good enough and 
Kerensky fell. 

There had sprung up throughout Russia what are known as 
Committees or “ Soviets.” These are gatherings of people of the 
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same class or type, who are supposedly elected and meet to dis- 
cuss and settle matters of common and local interest. It is not a 
new custom in Russia, as there have always been small local 
societies of a similar nature; it is rather a quaint custom, origi- 
nating in isolated communities for the purpose of “ talking things 
over.” In the absence of any and all government Soviets began 
to appear everywhere, trying in blindness and ignorance to deal 
with local difficulties. The situation was as pathetic as it was 
tragic. One can try to imagine the poor people, many of whom 
can not even count, trying to solve such questions as the scarcity 
of food, the high cost of living, and what form of government 
there should be, not realizing that they themselves constitute the 
chief difficulty to overcome before any form can be evolved. 
There were Soviets in the various cities, on different streets and 
blocks, and even on the different floors of some of the buildings. 
All was hopeless confusion. 

The Kerensky episode passed and the term “ Bolshevik” 
began to be heard; this comes from the word “ bolshoy,” meaning 
big, and the correct meaning in English is “ Extremist” or 
“ Maximalist,” who is a person who desires a millennium at once, 
without going through a process of gradual improvement. The 
Bolsheviki were composed of mechanics and working men. They 
were not a bad lot and if left to themselves would have evolved 
some crude but workable form of government which would in 
time have been amenable to improvement under wise leadership. 
A fairly good start was made, but the original Bolsheviki were 
not to remain unmolested. Three influences began to manifest 
themselves ; one was the criminal element, which since the aboli- 
tion of law and police had grown to imposing proportions; an- 
other was the arrival of internationalists and opportunists of 
every degree of mental instability or crookedness, and the last 
was German propaganda, which left no stone unturned in assist- 
ing the first two, for the greater the chaos in Russia the less 
chance would there be of reéstablishing the old East Front, 
which since the collapse of the government was no longer a 
fighting factor. There had been a general jail delivery and 
prisoners of every description overran the country ; many of them 
were no more than political prisoners or exiles from remote 
regions, but even though guilty of no crime, they were not in a 
mental condition to add stability to the national unrest; rather 
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did their natural but distorted energies tend to fan the flames of 
discord. As to the criminals, they are the same the world over, 
and they always organize. From the robber bands of olden days 
to the thieves’ gangs of modern times crime has existed through 
organization, and such organization thrives best in the centres of 
population. Therefore to Petrograd, Moscow and other large 
cities the hordes of crime gravitated and established their gang 
organizations. There was no connection between them save that 
of class fellowship and profit, although their activities were im- 
partially encouraged by German influences. In the course of 
events, crime, being the only organized element, dominated every- 
thing else, suppressed all who opposed it, and gathered the con- 
trol of local affairs. Those who had been originally known as 
“The Bolsheviks ” were pushed aside, killed or absorbed by the 
more masterful new-comers until there remained nothing of the 
Bolsheviki except the name, and that which is now known as 
Bolshevism is but a miasma of evil which has settled over parts 
of prostrate Russia; like a poisonous gas it is breathed by those 
who lack material to create a mask for self-protection. 

The terms “ Bolshevik” or “ Soviet Government” are fre- 
quently heard; there are no such things. There is no government 
anywhere in Russia. Parts of the country are “controlled” by 
different elements and parts are as isolated and uncontrolled as 
the wilderness. The Bolsheviki control most of the lines of com- 
munications and certain centres of population with surrounding 
territory, notably Petrograd and Moscow, but there is no unity or 
common head. The two names usually associated with present 
conditions are those of Lenine and Trotsky, who are supposed to 
be the national leaders, but there are no such leaders. Every 
place has its own gang or band and local leader who owes no 
allegiance to any central head. Lenine and Trotsky have no 
means of governing or compelling obedience. The so-called 
“Red” Army is a band of murderers held together by the only 
thing that controls such people, namely, loot and rapine. Their 
theory of freedom is to take whatever they want, wherever they 
can find it; money, food, clothing, women, it is all the same and 
at the mercy of the crowd that learns of it first. The net result 
is hell, for all except the organized villains in power. These 
people are not Russians either, but Letts and Chinese, and even 
the Letts are said to have now revolted against such work; this 
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leaves none but the Chinese coolies who were imported into 
Russia by thousands to do labor during the earlier stages of 
the war. 

Such is the composition of the “ Red Army ” which, together 
with crime under the name of “ Bolshevism,” dominates Russia 
to-day, ably assisted by German influences and followed by a 
large pack of illiterate persons who may be well-intending but 
lack all capacity for judgment. 

Much has been said of the Jews and the possibility of their 
being a factor for uplift in Russia. The Jews are a pacific race 
which largely makes a living through commerce, and commerce 
depends upon law and order. An overwhelming majority of the 
Jews deplores present conditions and would do anything in its 
power to establish a government, but they can no more be a 
factor for uplift in Russia than the Negroes can be in the United 
States. It is the one thing that cannot be. It is racially impos- 
sible. Although eager for a reign of law to return to Russia the 
Jews have nevertheless been instrumental in adding to the confu- 
sion. At a time when only the calmest speech and reason was 
needed their fanatical orators invaded the country and poured 
forth a flood of internationalism that was not without its harmful 
effect. Yes, Russia can place much of the blame for her illness to 
the credit of the Jews. 


Part III 


Wak is no more than violent social unrest which breaks out’in 
one locality and unless checked becomes epidemic. There is 
much similarity between the bodily ailments of human beings 
and the social ailments of the human race. In both cases the 
cure must begin at the source of infection. To close and bandage 
with clean gauze a wound before it has been thoroughly cleansed 
is no more dangerous than to cover social turmoil with official 
documents and academic discussion without first removing the 
cause. In neither case will the wound heal; the clean covering 
serves but to hide the gathering infection, which will sooner or 
later manifest itself anew, and in more virulent degree. 

The nations of the world are in a state of social unrest for 
which every one of them has individual and local cause, but the 
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great all-embracing cause is the war, and war is a breeder of 
social as well as physical disease which attacks the points of least 
resistance. Social disease fastened itself on Russia, where the 
population is not only about 85 per cent. ignorant, but is also 
melancholy, introspective and much given to mysticism, a fertile 
soil indeed. War had sapped the country of its strength until 
there was not enough resistance to either throw off or absorb the 
evil. Like a germ carrier, Russia became infected with the 
bacillus of social instability; it has permeated throughout her 
entire being and now spreads itself to other lands. It is a sickness 
that cannot be checked by the isolation of quarantine; the source 
of infection must be found and cleansed. Started by local condi- 
tions in Petrograd and always irritated by German influences for 
present military and future economic reasons, it quickly spread 
and soon infected Germany itself as well as other adjacent coun- 
tries, until at last its symptoms have appeared in most parts of 
the world. 

For the first two years of the war Russia was not only one of 
the Allies, but by many was considered the most powerful and 
aggressive. Certainly there was no more desperate fighting than 
on the old East Front where Russia faced Germany, Austria- 
Hungary and Turkey on a battle line that extended from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea, a stupendous battle line and held by one 
country against three. A treaty to Russia was binding and not a 
mere “ scrap of paper,” and it is sufficient to understand that she 
lived up to her obligations to the breaking point, collapsing only 
when smitten by an internal sickness. Many of the best in the 
land died during the invasion of East Prussia, and their death 
was the price paid for Paris; men of education, honor, loyalty and 
courage fought and died in the battles around Warsaw, in the 
Carpathian Mountains, and against the Turks in the South. Out 
of the 15 per cent. of educated people this did not leave many to 
conduct affairs at home, and among these there were the usual 
number of profiteers, grafters and incompetents, all thriving dur- 
ing the absence of better men. The holders of public offices were 
mistrusted by the people and there was constant mention of what 
improvements would take place “ when our army comes back.” 
But the army as such never returned. Those who could have 
prevented or controlled the catastrophe were dead. They had 
purchased Paris for their cause and lost Petrograd for themselves. 
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Like a battling soldier Russia fell, casting an anxious glance to- 
ward her friends. But the friends were fighting for their lives, 
and none realized the nature of the sickness or how mortally their 
great comrade had been stricken. It was the tragedy of the ages. 

Some speak slightingly of Russia and believe she failed to 
stand by the Allies, but Russia stood to her duty until she could 
stand no longer, then fell looking for the helping hand she her- 
self had never failed to extend. 

The disease that laid Russia low is the social unrest of an 
ignorant people. The control of affairs soon passed from the rep- 
resentatives of these people (the original Bolsheviki) into the 
stronger hands of organized crime, until to-day the country is 
abused as never before, and by numerous criminal autocracies. 
Russia needs the care and attention of her friends; all she receives 
is that of her enemies, foreign and domestic. 

How can the Allies pay their debt to Russia, prove gratitude 
for help without which they would have succumbed, and show 
tangible sympathy for a friend who stands in dire need of friend- 
ship? By helping her throw off the bad influence that oppresses 
and tyrannizes as no monarchy ever did, thus assisting the un- 
educated millions along the road to freedom. This can and 
should be done, and it is not so hopelessly difficult as may at first 
appear. Bear in mind these things—the people, psychology, 
mentality, and country are Russian, not English, French or 
American. Every race must be met on its own soil in such a 
manner as will appeal to its individuality, no matter what may 
appear appropriate for others, and the race now considered is 
Slavonic, docile, kind, careless, inconsequential, mystic and ignor- 
ant beyond the power of expression. With such people the prob- 
lem is not so much military as economic and educational. 

The following simple and beneficial steps might be taken im- 
mediately: Permit every good and reliable commercial enterprise 
to send its well-chosen representatives to such parts of Russia as 
may be accessible, there to engage as best they can in ordinary 
husiness. Good commercial enterprises are automatically good 
propaganda and exercise a stabilizing influence. Should those 
who have been to Russia before be allowed to return their pres- 
ence would be felt. The Red Cross, Y.M.C.A., and kindred socie- 
ties should receive every support and encouragement; there is no 
better influence than results from their work and Christian min- 
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istrations. In particular the Y.M.C.A. has many vigorous men 
who have spent much time in Russia and know the people and 
language; all such should return. The part taken by Allied mili- 
tary forces need not be imposing. Such expeditions should all be 
under Russian leaders in whose integrity and sense the Allies and 
the Russian people have confidence. Bear in mind that those to 
be influenced and coaxed to friendship are Russians; appeal to 
them as such, display their old commercial flag, include in Allied 
ranks as many Russian-speaking officers and men as can be ob- 
tained, and allow a Russian atmosphere to predominate. Such 
expeditions would be solely for police purposes and should enter 
the country from as many directions as possible, through Vladi- 
vostock in the East, Archangel and Mourmansk in the North, and 
through the ports of the Black and Caspian Seas in the South. 
The people are rural, scattered, isolated, and being densely ignor- 
ant know little of the organized crime that controls in certain 
localities; what they do know they dislike. From time to time 
marauding bands from the cities pass by and confiscate food, of 
which there is an abundance in the country, their platitude being 
“it is the property of the state.” But the peasant who toiled to 
raise it does not take kindly to this; he harbors the fixed idea 
that it is his and that he should be allowed to eat it himself or 
exchange it for something he wants. About a hundred and 
twenty-five million of the people of Russia are peasants, and 
those of them who know of the ruling element desire it suppressed, 
therefore an Allied police force would be welcomed if wisely 
handled so as to exchange friendship and confidence with the 
people. Let it bring (through the commercial men who accom- 
pany or follow it) such things as are universally needed, nails, 
cloth, tools, binder twine, shoes, agricultural machinery, sugar, 
etc., all of which could be exchanged for the supplies of food 
which the peasants do not know what to do with since exporta- 
tion ceased, not only to local cities but to foreign countries. This 
concerted police action on the part of the Allies, for the purpose 
of suppressing crime, would not win Russia to a state of tran- 
quillity, but would afford her the opportunity for recuperation so 
desperately needed, after which she would be in a position to regu- 
late her own affairs and the Allies would get out. 

For many years the United States placed a quarantine against 
Cuba, fearing an epidemic of yellow fever, and against the Isthmus 
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of Panama, which was considered the most pestilential spot on 
earth. In due time and with riper experience the causes of dis- 
ease were recognized and obliterated and there has been no quar- 
antine since. Both places may now be considered health resorts. 

World-wide quarantine against the crime disease of Russia 
will not be effective or serve any useful purpose. Some of those 
who have been devoting their attention to the wounds of the 
West Front must turn to the plague in the East and effectively 
check it before it spreads beyond control. 
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By BriGADIER GENERAL GEORGE RicHarps, U.S.M.C. 


(Lecture delivered before the Field Officers’ School, Quantico) 


I came before this school and made a brief address. Per- 

haps some of you may have read it. To-day I am again 
before your school at the request of General Butler to continue 
before you the thought developed last June. Let me thank you, 
General Butler, for this renewed invitation. 

I spoke to you then upon the subject of initiative and leader- 
ship. It was my effort to indicate the true basis upon which the 
new and larger Marine Corps remains to be developed. Our 
growth in numbers is assured. The corps to-day in its legal 
strength is more than ten times greater than it was when I joined. 
With its growth in numbers so assured there remains only to be 
developed its proper spirit. We have always prided ourselves 
upon our “esprit de corps.” It has saved us in times of danger. 
It needs, however, a new study in its relation to the things that 
are to come. The two subjects of initiative in the mass of the 
Corps and true leadership amongst its selected few represent 
qualities that need now to be better developed throughout the 
new Marine Corps. We have learned much from the business 
world in the past and we have applied most beneficially the ex- 
periences of successful business men to our past problems. 

A man in successful business must grow just as his business 
grows. The merchant who fails to develop people under him, 
who never delegates responsibility to others, who is never willing 
to cast off in his daily tasks the routine of store-keeping, will 
remain always in the one-man business class. On the other hand, 
he who utilizes his brain, his enthusiasm, his energy in training 
others; in building up department managers from the ranks; who 
keeps himself free to plan ahead for the future of his business, will 
not only keep his business running efficiently, but will himself 
grow in efficiency as his business enlarges. He will make his 
business bigger and more profitable for himself and for others in 
and outside of the business he is developing. 


I AST June, at the request of your former commanding officer, 
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These talks that are to-day being renewed, let me here say, 
are quite as much a help to me as they are an endeavor to help 
you. Asa matter of fact, all of us are inherently related to each 
other. We are commissioned officers now of a new and greater 
Marine Corps that needs, as I have said, among other things, a 
proper spirit. I have dwelt upon the subject of organization, the 
instrument of administration through which the effort of each one 
of us is to be codrdinated to one end. There is one type of 
organization where the will to do a thing, or the inspiration, comes 
from the top. All in such an organization are perfectly codrdi- 
nated to give force and effect to that will. While the will to do 
the thing may in emergencies be expressed from the top, in the 
making up of that will the top may look in general matters for 
information or inspiration to come from the bottom. Proper spirit 
is necessary to cultivate initiative. All must be taught to look at 
the man at the top not as an instrument of oppression, not as a 
power to be feared, but as one disposed to be helpful to them 
when they are doing right. All must be taught and encouraged 
in the development of what is within them. All must know that 
those in authority over them are powerless to produce the best 
results without the individual aid of all. No one can work well 
alone. The thought of all is therefore needed in our work; all 
should help. And when the essence of this thought of all is 
weaved into policy all should help to execute the composite 
opinion of all. Let me illustrate a conception of high spirit. One 
day an old colored man was driving a wagon along the road. He 
invited a little boy to take a seat alongside of him. As they were 
ambling down the road the old colored man was flicking his whip 
to the right and to the left with remarkable effect. Directly he 
saw a horsefly on the ear of the mule; with a flick of the whip the 
fly dropped dead. A little further on a little tom-tit was sitting 
on the fence; and again the old man used his whip and Mr. Tom- 
tit fell. By this time the little boy was very much interested. A 
little later a squirrel crossed the road, and again the whip came 
into play, and Mr. Squirrel succumbed. By and by they were 
going along beneath a tree where a hornet’s nest was hanging. 
As they approached the old colored man put his whip down. 
After they had gone by the little boy said to him, “ Uncle, why 
didn’t you try your whip on the hornet’s nest?” He said, “ Why, 
son, them hornets is very high-spirited and very well organized.” 
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These talks are most welcome to me. They not only bring us 
together for a few moments, but I hope they may be the means in 
this effort of keeping us together for some time, for all time, let 
me say. Let us suppose that the word “ TOGETHER ” is devel- 
oped from three words, “ TO GET THERE.” It is quite possible, 
anyway. For when people get themselves together they collect 
all their individual forces together, and the thing aimed at usually 
happens. TO GET THERE is to get together. Analyze a human 
failure. Here is what you learn. He is all apart—all unhitched. 
His brain is without organization. Most of his finer sensibilities 
are stunned or dead. His original force of executives and assist- 
ants—once alert and healthy and willing—have all gone out into 
the yard to doze. Now it is marvellous the change that comes 
about when a man gets together all his forces and centres them 
upon the doing of one thing at a time. The together idea is the 
progressive idea. When you begin to divide your interests or to 
distribute your forces you begin to lose your grip. On the other 
hand, as you draw all your forces together you increase your 
power. Big things are done on the together plan. To get there ts 
to get together. Give this thought an honor place as a working 
rule. Let us get together and then stick together. A man is 
always bigger than anything big that he does. No man will ever be 
able to create anything greater than his own character. Take a 
simple illustration—Lincoln. To humanity Abraham Lincoln is 
infinitely finer than President Lincoln. As years accumulate, 
deeper and deeper his superb qualities penetrate into the heart of 
the people of the nations of the world. The rules that guided 
Lincoln were the rules of ordinary common sense. He under- 
stood above all things his fellow-man. His rules were unvar- 
nished. They were disguised by no extra trappings and incum- 
brances. The simplest thinking persons immediately grasped his 
just rulings and conclusions. When Lincoln promoted General 
Hooker he told him that he was doing this in spite of the fact 
that he had great faults, enmities, vanities and a lot of other 
things. Lincoln recognized in Hooker his qualities of leadership. 
He was not blinded by his defects. Now as I counsel you upon 
the get-together proposition you must study your own mistakes 
and those of everyone else under you or over you, including even 
the mistakes that Washington makes, or seems to you to make. 
There are two kinds of mistakes, one that happens from ordinary 
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honest misthinking and one that occurs from carelessness and 
petty unthinking. No one ever gets too big to make mistakes. 
The secret of the big man is that he is greater than his mistakes. 
He learns something from them. He will rise out of them and 
pass over them. He knows it is better to make mistakes, better 
to blunder along and make healthy headway than to fear to make 
further mistakes. Don’t grow vacillating or flabby in the legs. 
Become a man of daring and doing. This will arouse the powers 
that are latent within you and they will help to push you along. 
No man ever counts for anything until he assumes responsibility. 
For responsibility demands the working of the brain and of the 
heart. If you only realize how much you miss in growth and in 
increased power when you push a responsibility upon someone 
else you will appreciate what is meant. 

I spoke last to you of the great future that lies before the 
Marine Corps, and that its problems are to be successfully solved 
solely by us. We should take counsel with ourselves to meet 
these big questions of the future. Their proper solution requires 
only the exercise of the plain common sense that animated Abra- 
ham Lincoln. History’s annals contain not one exception to an 
elemental rule that any policy formed from the emotions and un- 
controlled by reason will prove in the end to be disastrous. Let 
me call your attention to two instances in the history of America. 
Following the Civil War and because of the bitterness growing 
out of that struggle, the country was divided. The passions of 
the men of the North and of men of the South were inflamed against 
each other. The country, North and South alike, needed recon- 
struction, real genuine reconstruction as a whole. But the power 
to determine the proper measures for this rested in the hands of 
the victors of the North. The infamous carpet-bag government 
that was instituted and inflicted upon the people of the South was 
an example of the folly and wickedness of passion in statesman- 
ship. Hardly any one of to-day attempts to justify those meas- 
ures. There is yet another instance to which attention may be 
drawn, the evils of which America suffers even until to-day. In 
the days of Washington immediately after the Revolution there 
were like measures dictated by the wrath of the loyal people of 
those times. They expelled those Americans who during the 
Revolutionary War were loyal to the British crown. Their prop- 
erty was seized. They drove out of the country even some of the 
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best blood of the land. In Canada to-day we see an element of its 
citizenship whose influence is ever adverse to America. They 
are descendants of the Tories of our Revolution. We must learn 
to suppress emotion, to reject hair-trigger judgment. Our crown- 
ing duty is the exercise of moderation and self-restraint. The 
future of the Marine Corps, its salvation, depends upon our state 
of mind more than all else put together. Let me impress upon 
you, therefore, the importance of the exercise of sober judgment 
in the solution of our problems, be they those of the present day 
or of the future. When one of us finds an evil he thinks requires 
correction, let us patiently examine into the matter and deter- 
mine for ourselves dispassionately if what is complained of be a 
real evil. If this be true, then let us determine through whom and 
by whom the evil shall be corrected. Let us cultivate in this 
respect the habit of rendering unto Cesar only those things that 
are really Cexsar’s. Many wrong things we shall find may be 
corrected at their source even by subordinates. There may never 
be need in their solution to trouble the thought of those in 
authority over us. With a Marine Corps in legal strength ten 
times its numbers of the days when I first entered it, there must 
come a large, a more real measure of decentralization in its admin- 
istration. In times past there have been serious attempts made 
to grapple with this problem. Now with the vast increase of 
business of an enlarged Marine Corps it will be better to recognize 
that the central system of administration is one that either de- 
stroys initiative already developed or, on the other hand, forbids 
its development. Officers brought up in peace times to refer 
everything to superior authority, officers encouraged by the cen- 
tralized system to shun the responsibility of taking action them- 
selves cannot be depended upon at other times to emancipate 
themselves from these effects of such a system. The Marine 
Corps, if it is to be trained in the exercise of initiative and inde- 
pendence of judgment, so essential for work in the field, must be 
more effectively decentralized. In business after a task has been 
assigned, there is but one thing in which the “ top ” is interested— 
results. You can never tell what a man is capable of doing, what 
initiative or executive ability he will develop, until you give him 
the opportunity, and until you place the responsibility for the 
result of the work on him. Only through such a change in 
system can we hope to encourage the assumption of responsibility 
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on the part of the subordinate. The problem to be solved by 
those higher up is one of keeping the channels of information to 
and from the service at large wide open; to permanently break 
down those watertight bulkheads that tend to divide the service 
at large into separate classes or cliques with divergent interests. 
The reins of power will always be held by a privileged few; but 
where these few devise measures to the end that authority is 
wisely delegated with, as I say, the channels of information in 
both directions wide open, there cannot fail to follow better and 
more efficient administration. 

Now, as to these privileged few, the secret of how to find the 
big men who are to grow up and fill the important billets is oppor- 
tunity. This was dwelt upon in my last talk here. The Marine 
Corps is providing a definite and simple way of furnishing that 
opportunity to the right sort of an officer. The promising ones 
who are being trained in these classes here are to be kept moving 
through every activity of the Corps, through every phase of its 
business life. Then, with the rounded experience they will acquire 
with an enlarged outlook upon the world in general, they will be- 
come equipped in so far as training and experience can equip them 
for the responsible duties the best interests of the Marine Corps 
will in the end require them to perform. Whether the individual 
will be able to go forward must depend, of course, upon his natural 
gifts. Now, none of you should handicap yourself at the begin- 
ning by entertaining the feeling that you have not as good a 
chance as some one else. When opportunity knocks at your 
door, you have no right to expect it to kick the panels in. It is 
rather up to the individual to recognize the opportunity to do 
something useful, to help his fellow-man and himself when it 
presents itself. Some of you, without doubt, will be assigned, as 
a part of your education and training, to duty in the staff depart- 
ments. Upon the peace-time efficiency of the Marine Corps, its 
war-time work largely depends. In this relation the responsi- 
bility of the head of our Corps extends to multifarious details. 
The proper supervision over these details is a task for which no 
one individual has sufficient physical and mental power. The 
Marine Corps must be clothed, fed, paid and supplied. Discipline 
must be maintained, defects must be made immediately apparent 
and at once corrected. The details through which these activities 
are conducted to a large extent are supplied by a staff. Upon the 
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quality and the organization of that staff the efficiency of the 
Marine Corps as a whole greatly depends. Now the staff falls 
naturally into two principal divisions, the military and the admin- 
istrative. The aide-de-camps, officers on special duty, officers de- 
tailed to the adjutant and inspector’s department, constitute the 
military staff. The administrative staff, on the other hand, con- 
sists only of the quartermaster’s and the paymaster’s depart- 
ments. The duties of the military staff and the administrative 
staff are distinctly dissimilar. For their efficient performance 
each has definite essentials. The duties of the military staff are 
military. The duties of the administrative staff are not neces- 
sarily military, for they comprise purchase, supply and finance. 
For the efficient performance of such duties, there is required an 
understanding of business methods, Treasury Department rou- 
tine, accounting, and a thorough knowledge of the laws, regula- 
tions and decisions governing appropriations and disbursements. 
Ceaseless study is required to keep oneself well informed. 

Now the Marine Corps is not a business organization; it is a 
military organization. Its whole purpose is for war. Its busi- 
ness features are incidental. It cannot be so organized or admin- 
istered as to permit the business features to interfere with its 
main purpose. By business features I mean matters of purchase, 
supply and disbursement. They are so arranged that the essen- 
tial military object may be forwarded, not hampered. But in our 
arrangements for war, concessions are made to business practices. 
These practices are not allowed to hinder efficiency for war. It is 
important that officers in mastering technical duties in the staff 
should avoid the error of placing upon them a higher importance 
than that of the main object for which the Marine Corps exists. 
For, as stated, matters of purchase, supply, and disbursements 
should be so arranged that the essential military objects for 
which the Corps exists may be forwarded. You, officers of the 
line, in the ordinary course of your profession, have had no occa- 
sion to master the technicalities of the staff departments. But 
there is a new condition that now confronts you because of 
which this very school was established. The Marine Corps has 
wisely refrained heretofore from the development within its com- 
missioned personnel of two schools of thought, one of the line 
and one of the staff. One means to this end existed when we 
were a smaller organization. Officers appointed into the staff 
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were only appointed after they had qualified as line officers. 
These old staff officers were officers whose first ideas as to mili- 
tary requirements were acquired in their experiences as line offi- 
cers. In their subsequent careers in the staff, the need of 
subordinating their staff responsibilities to those of the line were 
recognized readily. Service in the staff is auxiliary, pure and 
simple. The best officer for the administrative staff is one who 
in the beginning builds up his qualifications as a quartermaster 
or a paymaster upon the solid foundation of an extended expert- 
ence as an officer of the line. No one in the staff should be 
obsessed with the idea that his interests, however important they 
may have been to him personally, transcend or obscure those of 
the Marine Corps. Personal interests give way always to the 
interests of your immediate office. These strictly official interests 
in turn give way to the interests of your department. And in the 
same way the interests of your department are subordinated to 
those of the administrative staff departments as a whole. And to 
pursue it further, these higher interests in no sense of the word 
are to obscure the interests of the Marine Corps. Opportunities 
are open in the administrative staff departments of being genu- 
inely helpful. There you may add to or subtract from the con- 
tentment, morale, and efficiency of the Marine Corps. But work 
there is not done in the limelight, there is nothing spectacular, 
nothing inspiring in the labors you will there perform. Now the 
question of finance lies at the very root of administration. Upon 
the proper judgment of responsibility between the spending and 
the accounting branches must depend not only the efficiency of 
the military forces, but the safeguarding of the interests of the 
taxpayers. There are great difficulties with which we face the 
future without effective means to safeguard the interests of the 
taxpayers. Any arrangements that do not enforce economy in 
peace permit extravagance and waste in war. The system under 
which we work is one that has been built up during many years. 
It had its organization in the distant past. Perhaps it may have 
been based upon a supposition that military officers, as a rule, 
are spendthrifts. Perhaps not. But it is an essential part of that 
system that expenditures must be supervised by civilians. Civilian 
control over military expenditures either in their initiation or in 
their final adjustment and audit is a condition that must be 
accepted. From the very beginning the American people were 
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extremely jealous of the powers of the military. They provided 
measures to prevent the evil of a standing army. The Army and Navy 
can live only from year to year as appropriations are renewed by the 
people annually for the maintenance of the military and naval 
establishments. We must never forget that America has a 
people’s government. In the beginning the money needed for 
the Marine Corps can only be secured from the people, from 
civilians utterly unfamiliar with military questions, to whom the 
details of military life may be distinctly distasteful. And the 
moneys so secured must be disbursed and accounted for in 
accordance with laws, framed likewise by civilians. Further, in 
determining whether these laws were faithfully conformed to by 
us, civilian supervision follows. Now the theory that military 
officers are without business instincts is in itself fundamentally 
wrong. Military officers must be given financial responsibility, 
they must be given opportunity to perfect themselves in the de- 
velopment of business instincts. There is nothing wrong with 
the system that provides for civilian control in the passing upon 
of our expenditures. The problem of adjusting our responsibili- 
ties with the responsibilities of the Treasury officials is simple. 
See to it that the channels of information are not obstructed. 
See to it that they not only know what we are doing, but why we 
are so doing certain things. Here lies the trouble. In your ex- 
periences as officers of the line, haw many times or on how many 
occasions have your acts been subjected in detail to review by 
the officer in authority immediately over you? I venture to say 
not 5 per cent. of your acts have come to this pass. And those 5 
per cent., let me add, were only questions which seemed on their 
face to require that action. Now, such having been your experi- 
ence, it is but natural when a question is asked as to why this or 
that was done by you that the act of so questioning you is 
accepted as in itself evidence that those in authority over you 
were prepared to disapprove your conduct. Now in the staff, let 
me say, a different point of view must follow. Not only 5 
per cent. of your transactions there are subject to revision, but 
100 per cent., everything that you do. Every penny that you 
disburse is gone over in detail to see first that there is proof that 
it was spent as you say it was spent, and again to see that the 
money so spent was disbursed in accordance with the laws as the 
accounting officers see and understand the laws. And the obliga- 
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tion will rest upon you to furnish substantial proof that these 
conditions were observed, if that proof is not filed and made a 
matter of record in the accounts you submit. Now, the point is, 
you must become accustomed to answering questions, to making 
explanations, you must expect this to be a feature of your daily 
life. Now as soldiers interested in war and in the things that 
grew out of the war, its problems and its mistakes, let me call 
your attention to one of the fundamental causes of Germany’s 
downfall. There the soldier was supreme in peace as well as in 
war. Germany forgot that for which Bismarck contended, that 
in its broadest phases, the conduct of the war should be in the 
hands of the statesmen. They know (or should know) the politi- 
cal groupings of the world and the political and national results 
that will follow military successes. It is for them to decide the 
national aims and to inform the heads of their military forces of 
these in order that they may codperate militarily. ‘“ War,” de- 
clared Von Clausewitz, “is only the continuation of diplomacy 
by force.” The same errors were made on both sides. The sol- 
diers, for a long time, usurped the function of the statesmen and 
interfered in questions of policy and political grouping. The 
result was disastrous. Each of the commanders-in-chief of the 
various armies regarded his particular front as the crucial one for 
the decision of the war. On account of the abdication of the 
statesmen there was no cohesion of purpose, no unity of effort. 
It was only when the supreme council was formed, the more head- 
strong military leaders disciplined, and unity of direction under 
Marshal Foch created that a relative measure of success could be 
achieved and Germany driven to ask for an armistice. From this 
it must be clear that it was a misfortune to the world that mili- 
tary men were permitted to direct the course of national policies. 
And if this was correct, as experience shows, in war, how much 
more true in time of peace! The Congress is entering upon a 
new system of appropriating money. The appropriations com- 
mittee will take general control of the subject. The committees 
heretofore having authority to frame appropriation bills will not 
exercise that function, but their representatives will belong to 
the appropriations committee and will be able to furnish the in- 
formation necessary to frame satisfactory measures. By holding 
in its hands all the lines of expenditure, the appropriations com- 
mittee will be able to cut down excessive items and eliminate 
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others, to an aggregate of hundreds of millions. The war is over. 
The country expects a tightening of the nation’s purse-strings. 
Expenditures since the signing of the Armistice have been dis- 
appointingly large. The thinking people of the United States 
have these things in mind. The next Congress is coming fresh 
from the people ready to obey their mandate. The American 
public has made up its mind that there shall be some reduction in 
taxes and that there shall be appropriations made along different 
lines, and there is evidence that the people are growing restless 
under a continuance of a system of government that many of 
them are calling autocracy. But that autocracy, if such it was, 
was one created in a condition of war under the Constitution it- 
self. Many of the rights held sacred to individuals by that instru- 
ment may and must be suspended and held in abeyance during a 
state of war. If this were not so, the government itself might be 
destroyed. One part of the Constitution in such circumstances 
would otherwise nullify the rest. It has been said that “ Amidst 
arms the laws are silent.” It would be more just to say that 
“ While war rages the rights which in peace are sacred must and 
do give way to the higher right—the public safety—the right 
which the country, the whole country, claims in order to be pro- 
tected from its enemies.” Technically we are still in a state of 
war, though peace abounds, and as peace alone is recognized by 
the people, they seem to demand a return to a democratic form of 
government—they expect a faithful observance of the law and its 
enforcement according to its letter and spirit. It therefore rests 
with us, for we are public officials, to be wise from now on. We 
must hew close to the line and obey the strict letter of the law. 
Interpretation of law in such a manner as to defeat the law has 
been one of the most serious abuses in this government. Obedi- 
ence to law on the part of governmental authorities is the first 
requisite of public order. Nothing so quickly destroys popular 
respect for law as violation of it by its defenders. To the extent 
that such obedience is withheld, there follows public anarchy and 
absence of private safety. Let us, therefore, avoid the appearance 
of attempting to set up our own whims or prejudices in place of 
the written law. There are people who believe that there has 
been set up a government, not of law, but a government of men. 
Let us pay attention, therefore, to this situation. There is an 
answer we can make to them that shall still the forces of disorder 
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and make for quietude and peace. I spoke to you of Abraham 
Lincoln, who was guided by the rules of ordinary common sense. 
In this time of unrest, of conflict, and of agitation, let us listen to 
his words: “Let reverence of the law be breathed by every 
mother to the lisping babe that prattles on her lap; let it be 
taught in schools, seminaries and colleges; let it be written in 
primers, spelling books, and almanacs; let it be preached from 
the pulpit and proclaimed in legislative halls and enforced in 
courts of justice; let it become the political religion of the nation.” 
Reverence of the law means not respect alone for its written 
words, but respect for its spirit, and not respect for its spirit as we 
define it, but respect for its intent as the law officers of the gov- 
ernment interpret its intent. When the meaning of a statute is 
subject to dispute, Congress has delegated to certain officers of 
the government the power to interpret its will. Let us not forget 
this, and above all, let us be tolerant. For there is no element of 
destruction greater than human intolerance. Through the ages, 
the world has bled and mourned because of some form of fac- 
tional or racial intolerance. Some men are different from some 
other men. But there is plenty of room for all to live and work 
in their own way, in happiness and in peace. But intolerance 
would not have it so. “ Live and let live” should be with us a 
working motto—granting always that there may be another side 
we thus far have not seen—a side not our side, but not necessarily 
the wrong side. In the exercise of wise tolerance, we do some- 
thing even more for ourselves. We build up character, and char- 
acter is power. Character is the sum total worth while of what a 
man has after he has won all. And it is the sole thing he has left 
after he has lost all. J. Pierpont Morgan, the greatest single 
power in finance in all the world at the time of his death, once 
stated that character is the only gauge of a man, the only rule by 
which he can be gauged in business. Physical assets, he said, are 
of secondary importance. The walls of character that a man 
builds will withstand the most merciless assaults that any man 
can direct at them. A man’s or a woman’s good character is ab- 
solutely unassailable. Reputation may be smirched—but not 
character, for reputation is what people may say a man is, while 
character is what he really is. Character is power. 
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‘IF THIS BE TREASON ” 
By Major J. D. Murray, U.S.M.C. 


dugout, or informal conference, ordinarily covers every sub- 

ject from Immortality to Itch, and, though sometimes re- 
sulting in ill-feeling, is usually productive of good results, since 
it often causes investigation, reference to standard authorities, 
altered viewpoint and consequent improvement in some defective 
condition, and thereby, in increased efficiency. 

The average argument in the service, being spontaneous and 
entirely informal, has the great disadvantage of permitting the 
laying down of vocal barrages by the insistent, opinionated, and 
strong-lunged, to the discouragement and silencing of the more 
considerate and perhaps more academic and able—though 
less dominant. 

Debates are not popular; the average military man does not 
seek the rostrum, and his audience to almost a man would be 
“from Missouri.” 

The nearest thing to an open forum we have in the Marine 
Corps is THE GAZETTE, and opinions expressed in it have the ad- 
vantage of freedom from interruption, inevitable in the verbal 
discussion—such as, “ Oh! that reminds me of that time . 
or “ What are you trying to imply, young man?” or other dis- 
concerting remarks tending to the destruction of reasonable com- 
ment, suggestion, or wholesome criticism. 

The unwritten law has always allowed the soldier to grumble. 
Ils grognent, mats ils marchent! (‘‘ They grumble, but they march! ”’) 
said Napoleon of his old “ Grognards,” and no commander would 
try to stop it any more than an engineer would tie down the 
safety-valve, as long as it represents merely the normal state. (It 
would be about as easy to stop, incidentally, as the gossip 
of women!) 

We “ knock,” “ sound off,” and criticize, then, even if the text- 
books say we don’t (or at least tell us we mustn’t!), and while 
much of it is just noise, much also is the expression of real ideas, 
or genuine grievances, which should be boiled down and collected 
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(anonymously or confidentially if the originator prefers) for the 
promotion of efficiency following from improved morale, which 
in turn would result from adoption (with proper credit) of the 
author’s ideas, or redress of his grievances—or even that satisfac- 
tion gained by “ getting it off his chest.” 

“If I were to say, Your Honor,” said the young lawyer who 
had lost his case, “ that you have presided over this court in a 
manner which is disgracefully unjust, would you hold me guilty 
of contempt?” 

“What?” roared his honor. “ Indeed I would, and instantly, 
Sir, instantly!” 

“ All right, then, Your Honor,” returned the lawyer, “ I’ll not 
say it!” 

Which illustrates, more or less, what I’m driving at. 

In the “Old Days” any written or spoken comment which 
even remotely implied that some existing condition or regulation 
did not exactly fulfill the writer’s or speaker’s idea of Perfection, 
called down terrible official thunders upon his head, more or less 
in proportion to his rank (or lack of it!)—but all that is gradu- 
ally taking its place in the discard with such doctrines as the 
divine right to rule, or the belief that A, being senior to B, must 
therefore naturally know more about all military subjects than 
does B. 

During the late war the British published, for Allied benefit, 
frank criticisms of the conduct of many of their operations, which 
had a most wholesome tendency toward increased efficiency via 
the simple but hitherto forbidden path of-plain, unvarnished 
Truth. To be sure, it is a British characteristic to cheerfully 
criticize themselves but to strongly resent it when coming from 
an outsider. (In which, particularly as far as the resenting goes, 
they don’t differ very widely from ourselves!) 

A long article may contain but one paragraph worthy of seri- 
ous attention, yet in that one paragraph may lie the seed of an 
idea which may result in a great improvement in morale, mus- 
ketry, schools, recruiting, supply, health, or some other impor- 
tant wheel in our Machine or even in a Cog thereof. 

A board may have made an official decision. Should that 
absolutely preclude all further logical discussion of the subject 
upon which the decision has been rendered—whether it be the 
diameter of suspender buttons, or formations for attack? Or 
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should there be a Statute of Limitations preventing such discus- 
sion before, say, two years, had elapsed? 

Just suppose that “ No!” is the answer. Then let us have 
such articles aplenty and get the habit of the Englishman who, 
instead of entering into loud, unseemly, and futile argument when 
he has anything on his mind, says: “I shall write to the Times 
about this!” 

For an example, let’s take our field blouse. Suppose that 
you’re a well-to-do city dweller, with a wardrobe of conven- 
tional business, sporting, and dress clothes. You decide to go on 
a shooting or exploring trip in the Maine woods, the Florida Ever- 
glades, or the western mountains. Looking over your kit you 
decide that you haven’t the suitable clothes for it. We’ll pass 
over your undoubtedly wise decisions in regard to boots, breeches, 
and headgear. Now for the coat. First, it must be strong. Then 
it should be of neutral color—brown, green, gray, or khaki—or a 
combination of them. (You might decide upon plaid, or an 
iguana camouflage, but we’ll just suppose that you don’t!) 
Waterproof, or of such close texture as not to easily soak through. 
Sleeves and shoulders? Free, certainly, for rapid and easy move- 
ment in climbing, running, dropping down, rising, and kneeling. 
You probably decide to have “ pivot sleeves,” which golfers have 
enthusiastically taken up. Large lower bellows pockets? Natur- 
ally, for maps, food, extra socks, etc. Collar? Easy and open, of 
course. With your heart pumping hard from exertion and excite- 
ment, your carotid arteries shriek for freedom! 

Remember our early first-aid instruction, and the bonehead 
who, when asked by the doctor how to check hemorrhage from a 
head wound, said to put a tourniquet around the neck? 

We have one to-day, in collar form! 

“ But I’ve just bought a blouse, and all these uniform changes 
are so expensive! ” 

They are that, so let’s go on suffering indefinitely, or we might 
agree for the sake of economy not to buy any more field blouses 
until those who have just bought ones of the present pattern have 
worn them out, and then we could all change at once to the open- 
necked, lapelled coat. The average Marine officer by that time 
would, I’ll admit, look a bit sketchy—but think of the saving! 
Os! Yos! 


“The present blouse is so much smarter!” 
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How about British officers? They aren’t, as a rule, noticeably 
sloppy, are they? (Of course it may be their trained “ batmen! ”) 
And just as the ladies like their Paris gowns, don’t we—many of 
us—prefer clothes from Bond or Regent Street to those from the 
House of Kuppenheimer—“ 100 per cent. Americans” though we 
may be? 

Make the collar of our dress blouse come up under our ears if 
you wish, O ye in the Places of the Mighty, but give heed, 
we beseech thee (many of us) to the comfort of those who sweat 
in the field (uniform), all body-heat confined from tight knee to 
tighter neck; up to and including the battalion commander, 
at least! 

Now, really, Dear Reader, do you think that articles such as 
the foregoing should be suppressed or encouraged ? 

What I’m suggesting is simply a frank, open discussion of 
anything which we have on our minds, which affects all or any 
group of us. Grievances caused by the war, and adoption of 
Practical Psychology, General Military History, and History of 
the Marine Corps, Spanish (and even English!) as subjects to be 
taken up in all Marine Corps Schools, are the first two things 
which I think of as having heard mentioned by several officers recently. 

In big industries they now have frequent conferences at which 
directors, heads of departments, outside expert specialists, fore- 
men, and workmen get together and “ speak right out in meeting,” 
and no one is ejected or disciplined for his opinions unless he’s 
a destructive demagogue, or a trouble-making “ politician,” work- 
ing for his own rather than the company’s good. 

We can’t do exactly that and fully represent the opinions of 
the whole Corps, scattered (I nearly said “ far-flung!” ) as we are, 
but we can air our opinions, pleas, and criticisms (if construc- 
tive) in THE GAZETTE, without doing any greater harm than the 
ruffling of the feelings of the nice old Ultra-Conservatives who 
raise their hands in horror every time they see a piece loaded at 
the breech. 

I am not a seeker for publicity as an “ Amateur Anarchist ”; 
nor of a seat amongst the Immortals for literary style, which even 
were I capable of, I’d subordinate to simplicity and force of ex- 
pression, for sonorous phrases often cause doubts of sincerity, 
and “ Quibbling over minutiz of form is indicative of failure to 
grasp the spirit!” 
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Should we try to legislate private thought, comment, and criti- 
cism out of existence? Absurd! is the automatic answer. Shall 
we, then, let accumulated discontent above the N.G.F. (Normal 
Growl Factor) fester and stew, to the detriment of Morale, for 
fear that open discussion injure discipline? Who thinks so? 
Let’s find out the general opinion through these columns. 











AMERICAN MARINES IN NICARAGUA 
By Major Epwin N. McCiettan, U.S.M.C. 


HISTORY OF NICARAGUA 
LTHOUGH America was discovered in 1492, it was not until 
1502 that the coast of Nicaragua was first seen by a Euro- 
pean, when Christopher Columbus on one of his later voy- 
ages, was in that vicinity. In an exploring expedition headed by 
Gil Gonzales Davila Lake Nicaragua was discovered in 1522, and 
Fonseca Bay was also discovered and visited. During the Span- 
ish colonial period Nicaragua was a part of the Captaincy Gen- 
eral of Guatemala, and in 1821, declared its independence from the 
mother country, and in 1822 joined the Mexican Empire, under 
Iturbide. In 1823 Nicaragua became a member of the United 
Provinces of Central America, or Federal Union, which was 
recognized by Mexico the following year. A long civil war re- 
sulted in the dissolution of the confederacy in 1838, when 
Nicaragua became an independent state. During the brief exist- 
ence of the Federal Union no fewer than 396 persons exercised the 
supreme power of the Republic and the different states. 

A dispute arose in 1841 between Nicaragua and Great Britain 
concerning the rights of a native chief on the Mosquito Coast, 
which was settled by the provisions of the Clayton-Bulwar Treaty 
in 1850 and by a separate treaty in which Great Britain ceded all 
rights of a protectorate over the disputed territory to Nicaragua. 
In 1854 United States Naval Forces, including Marines, were 
forced to intervene in Nicaraguan affairs. 

In 1855 an American named William Walker attempted to 
establish a slave-holding state in Central America, was driven out 
in 1857, later renewed his attempt, and in 1860 was captured and 
shot at Trujilla in Honduras on September 12, 1860. Naval forces 
of the United States, including Marines, figured very prominently 
in these incidents. 

Chamorro became President in 1875 and was succeeded by Gen- 
eral Zavala, who in 1883 was succeeded by Doctor Cardenas. 
Peace continued until 1883, when a struggle under General Bar- 
rios to unite the five Central American States was a cause of war 
between Guatemala and Honduras on one side, and Nicaragua, 
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Salvador and Costa Rica on the other. A treaty of peace was 
signed April 11, 1885. Don Euaristo Carazo succeeded Doctor 
Cardenas as President in 1887, but died in a little over two years 
and was succeded by Dr. Roberto Sacasa. President Sacasa was 
overthrown by a revolution in 1893. After a period under a pro- 
visional government, a successful uprising under General José 
Santos Zelaya occurred. José Santos Zelaya was inaugurated 
President in 1894 and the annexation of the Mosquito Territory 
caused strained relations with Great Britain. 

In 1895 Nicaragua, Salvador, and Honduras united and formed 
the Greater Republic of Central America with provisions for the 
subsequent admission of Guatemala and Costa Rica, and while 
the constitution was adopted and went into effect on November I, 
1898, this union was dissolved, owing to the dissatisfaction of 
Honduras. An attempt to overthrow Zelaya was made in February, 
1896, but it was crushed after severe fighting. 

Zelaya was reélected in 1898, 1902, and 1906. 

A successful war with Honduras occurred in 1907, after which 
Nicaragua declared war on other Central American states. This 
war-like attitude of Nicaragua resulted in a peace conference 
being held at Washington, from November 14 to December 20, 
1907, at which the Central American States and Mexican repre- 
sentatives were present. This conference resulted in a treaty of 
peace providing for peace among the Central American States. 
By treaty in 1908 Great Britain recognized the sovereignty of 
Nicaragua over the Mosquito Coast. In October, 1909, General 
Juan J. Estrada led a revolt against Zelaya, and during the opera- 
tions two Americans, who were alleged to have fought under 
Estrada, were executed. Zelaya was forced to resign in December, 
1909, and José Madriz was elected President, but the revolt under 
Estrada continued. An expedition of Marines landed in Nicaragua 
about this time. 

President Madriz fled from the capital in August, 1910, and 
Estrada was proclaimed President and was elected provisional 
President for a two-year term on December 31, 1910. An expedi- 
tion of Marines landed in Nicaragua during this year. Estrada 
resigned in May, 1911, and was succeeded by the Vice-President, 
Adolfo Diaz. 

The old Zelayist faction returned to power on October 7, 1911, 
when General Luis Mena was elected President for a four-year 
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term, beginning January 1, 1912, but his election was declared 
illegal on March 1, 1912; this resulted in Mena revolting against 
the government. Naval forces, including a large body of Marines, 
under Rear Admiral Southerland, were forced to intervene at this 
time, to safeguard the lives of American citizens and their property. 

Diaz was again elected to the Presidency November 2, 1912. 

A revolt occurred in 1914; martial law was declared, but seri- 
ous disorder was prevented by the presence of the United States 
Naval Forces, and peace was soon restored. 

General Emiliano Chamorro was elected President for a term 
of four years in 1916. 

A treaty between the United States and Nicaragua was pro- 
claimed June 24, 1916. This treaty, among other things granted 
in perpetuity to the United States, exclusive right for “an inter- 
oceanic canal by way of the San Juan River and the Great Lake 
of Nicaragua, or by way of any route over Nicaraguan territory.” 
This treaty also provided for a lease of Great Corn Island and 
Little Corn Island and the right for the United States to estab- 
lish, operate, and maintain a naval base on the Gulf of Fonseca. 
For all the foregoing the United States agreed to pay Nicaragua 
three million dollars, which sum was to be expended under the 
supervision of the United States. 

In December, 1920, a treaty was negotiated at San Juan, 
Costa Rica, for the creation of the Central American Union. 
Under this treaty, Guatemala, Honduras, Salvador, and Costa 
Rica would be merged under the new federation, and it was hoped 
that Nicaragua would eventually join and that by September 15, 
1921, the new state would come into existence. 

Diego Manuel Chamorro and Bartolo Martinez were elected 
respectively President and Vice-President of Nicaragua on Octo- 
ber 3, 1920, and inaugurated on December 31, 1920. 

From 1912 until the present date an American Legation Guard 
composed of Marines has been stationed at Managua, the capital 
of Nicaragua. 

The following information regarding the Mosquito Coast 
should prove of value to those who are interested in these opera- 
tions: The Mosquito Coast and Reserve is a division of the Re- 
public of Nicaragua, officially styled the Department of Zelaya. 
Its name is derived from its principal inhabitants, the Misskito 
Indians. From 1655 to 1850 Great Britain claimed a protectorate 
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over it, but on November 20, 1894, it was formally incorporated in 
that of the Republic of Nicaragua as the Department of Zelaya. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF NICARAGUA 


The following is taken from “ The Constitutions of the States at 
War, 1914-1918,” edited by Herbert F. Wright: 


“ Shortly after the dissolution of the Central American Union, 
the State of Nicaragua proclaimed its independence (April, 1838) 
and gave itself, on 12 November, 1838, a new Constitution to 
replace its Federal State Constitution which was dated 8th of 
April, 1826. After the bloody wars which troubled the Republic 
from 1855 to 1857, and the overthrow of the adventurer, William 
Walker, a Constituent Assembly met at Managua and amended 
the Constitution on 19 August, 1858. The Constitution of 
1858, little respected by the political parties which successively 
contended for the power, gave way in 1893 to a new text adopted 
by a Constituent Assembly at Managua on 10 December. 
After the revolution of 1896, the Constitution received important 
amendments by a law of 15 October, 1896. The Sixth Con- 
stitution, dated 30 March, 1905, gave way to the present Consti- 
tution on 10 November, Ig11.” 


LANDING OF MARINES NOT AN “ ACT OF WAR” 


In 1909 Rear Admiral Pillsbury stated that “ you can land a 
Sailor or a Marine and it is not considered war; but if you land 
one section of the Army that is war.” 

A memorandum dated August 15, 1912, by the Major General 
Commandant to the Secretary of the Navy, reads as follows: 

“In conjunction with the State Department, the Navy Depart- 
ment is of necessity intrusted with the duty of protecting Ameri- 
can interests in those countries more or less under the influence 
of the United States and for whose conduct the United States has 
assumed certain responsibilities. By custom the Marine Corps 
has come to be considered a body of troops available for immedi- 
ate despatch to those countries where conditions require a display 
of force, either as a caution or for the actual protection of Ameri- 
can interests. Marines are part of the naval force, are so consid- 
ered by the countries concerned, and their employment in this 
manner (as an adjunct of the naval force) is accomplished with- 
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out the strained relations that would follow in case troops of the 
Army were so employed, and at a much less expense than would 
be involved in the use of the Army.” 

The policy of the Navy Department on this subject, as ex- 
pressed to Congress by the Secretary in 1911 (see Naval Institute 
Proceedings, No. 147) is as follows: “ This Corps is primarily an 
adjunct of the Navy, to be used as a mobile force, stationed on board 
ship, in home ports, and at advanced bases, always ready to act 
in conjunction with the Navy in preserving order beyond the territorial 
limits and in occupying strategic points in advance of the Army 
when to move the Army would occasion war.” 

For the above reasons the several landings from Naval vessels 
and the expeditions to Nicaragua have not come within the inter- 
national law definition of “war,” but they were anything but 
“ peaceful ” from the viewpoint of those engaged. 

Marines were on the Cyane when Greytown, Nicaragua, was 
bombarded in 1854, and with the naval force that landed; they 
were on the St. Mary’s and the Wabash in Nicaraguan waters dur- 
ing the Walker regime and at his downfall in 1856 and 1857; in 
1909 an expedition was sent to Corinto, and one to Bluefields in 
1910, to protect American interests; the last and, it is to be 
hoped final, straightening-out of Nicaraguan affairs was performed 
by a large naval force, including many Marines, in 1912. 


BOMBARDMENT OF GREYTOWN, NICARAGUA, IN 1854 


The bombardment of Greytown on the San Juan River, 
Nicaragua, on July 13, 1854, by the American Sloop-of-War Cyane, 
was preceded by certain interesting incidents. Greytown had 
been constituted a free city and recognized by Great Britain. 
United States citizens had established a transit company for 
travel between New York and San Francisco via Greytown, San 
Juan River, Lake Nicaragua, Fort San Carolos, Virgin Bay, and San 
Juan del Sur. The United States had never recognized a King 
of Mosquito or the protectorate of Great Britain over Greytown, 
although British officials claimed that both the American and 
British Governments had instructed their naval commanders to 
support the government de facto of Greytown. Trouble arose be- 
tween the Greytown authorities, and the transit company and the 
Cyane, arriving at Greytown on February 10, 1853, the Marine 
Guard was ordered to land on the Island of Punta Arenas to pro- 
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tect the buildings of the transit company. The British warship 
Geyser hastened to Greytown in response to an untrue telegram 
sent by the mayor that. “ Hollins had landed the Marines of the 
Cyane, hauled down the Mosquito flag, taken charge of the town, 
and blockaded the harbor.” In February, 1853, the Marine Guard 
of the Cyane consisted of 25 enlisted men commanded by Orderly 
Sergeant James E. Thompson. The Cyane remained at Greytown 
for seventy days, being relieved on May 30, 1853, by the Sloop-of- 
War Albany. The situation eased up and all parties seemed satis- 
fied even to the extent of the mayor apprehending and delivering 
to the Albany a Marine who had deserted from the Cyane. 

About a year later new difficulties arose which involved American 
life and property and the Cyane arrived at Greytown on July 11, 1854. 
On July 12, 1854, Commander Hollins of the Cyane gave Greytown 
twenty-four hours to render satisfaction or suffer bombardment. 
On the morning of July 12, 1854, a guard of Marines and Seamen 
were sent ashore to confiscate all arms and ammunition, and at 
9.00 a.m., July 13, 1854, the Cyane’s batteries were opened on the 
town with shot and shell. About 4.00 p.m. a force of Marines and 
Bluejackets were landed with orders to complete the destruction 
of the town by fire. An attack was made on this landing force by 
an armed party, but the volley being returned, the attacking party 
fled. On this date the Marine Guard of the Cyane, consisting of 25 
enlisted men, was commanded by Orderly Sergeant James 
E. Thompson. 


DOWNFALL OF WALKER IN 1856 


William Walker, from California, led a band of Americans to 
Nicaragua in 1855, and threw in his lot with the Democrats in 
their struggle against the Legalistas. Walker and his band arrived 
at Realjo, on board the brig Vesta, in June, 1855. In June, 1856, 
Walker was elected President of Nicaragua, but had little peace 
in his administration, because all the Central American Govern- 
ments declared war on Nicaragua. 

On April 24, 1856, the commanding officer of the St. Mary’s 
sent a naval officer and a corporal of Marines to interview Walker, 
who was practically besieged in his capital at Rivas, and made 
arrangements for removing the women and children to San Juan 
del Sur, where they would be under the protection of the 
American flag. 
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At the end of April, 1856, the commanding officer of the St. 
Mary’s suggested to Walker that he surrender to him, and that if 
such surrender were made all the Americans would be saved. At 
5.00 p.m., May 1, 1856, the commanding officer of St. Mary’s entered 
the Plaza of Rivas and Walker surrendered. Walker and the 
Americans were placed on board the St. Mary’s and other ships and 
taken out of the country. The single vessel of Walker’s Navy, 
the Granada, commanded by Fayssoux, was given up and eventu- 
ally turned over to Costa Rica. 

During these incidents the Marine Guard of the St. Mary’s was 
commanded by Second Lieutenant James Wiley. There were 
twenty-three enlisted men, including Orderly Sergeant Jackson 
Durling and Corporals Michael Fox and James Gallagher. 


WALKER’S SURRENDER TO PAULDING IN 1857 


Walker headed another filibustering expedition to Nicaragua 
in 1857, landing at Greytown. In December, 1857, the Wabash (flag- 
ship of Commodore Paulding), the Saratoga, and the Fulton, block- 
aded Greytown, and on December 7, 1857, the Saratoga sent boats up 
the river to prevent any of Walker’s party from ascending the 
river. Commodore Paulding informed Walker he intended cap- 
turing all the filibusters and returning them to the United States. 
On December 8, 1857, 300 Marines and sailors went on board the 
Fulton and landed from that vessel on the Transit Company’s 
wharf. “ The Marines of the squadron, commanded by Lieuten- 
ants Lewis and Payne, and three divisions of seamen from the 
Wabash” landed. Walker disbanded his force and surrendered. 
Just as Walker surrendered, “the Morgan, which had gone 
aground 12 miles upstream, came in sight, having 12 filibusters and 
30 Costa Rican prisoners on board. A detachment of United States 
Marines seized the boat, liberated the prisoners, captured the fili- 
busters, and placed the steamer in the keeping of the United 
States commercial agent.” “ When Walker surrendered, some 
40 of his men took to the chaparral, intending to make their way 
up the river and join * * * one of Walker’s lieutenants. On 
the following day the Marines beat around the dense under- 
growth, and by night had rounded up 32 of the men. The rest 
had taken a boat and gone up the river.” On December 12, 1857, 
Walker’s men were on their way back to the United States on 
board the Saratoga. Walker travelled on the Wabash to Aspinwall, 
and from there on a mail steamer to the United States. 
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In December, 1857, the Marine Guards of this squadron were 
composed as follows: Wabash, Captain Benjamin Macomber, Sec- 
ond Lieutenant James Lewis, and sixty enlisted men, including 
Orderly Sergeants Joseph P. McDonald, Charles T. Young, and 
Peter Ludwig; Saratoga, Second Lieutenant John O. Payne and 
twenty-six enlisted men, including Orderly Sergeant George M. 
Miller; Fulton, thirteen enlisted men under Orderly Sergeant 
Thomas Bowe. 

MARINES LAND IN 1909 


While naval vessels carrying Marine Guards were frequently 
in the vicinity of Nicaragua, it was not until 1909 that Marines 
landed in any port of that country. In October of that year Gen- 
eral Juan J. Estrada led a revolt against President Zelaya, and two 
Americans were executed. In December Zelaya resigned, and 
José Madriz was elected to the Presidency, but the revolt under 
Estrada continued. 

An expeditionary regiment consisting of 32 officers and 709 
enlisted men, under command of Colonel James E. Mahoney, U. S. 
Marine Corps, sailed on the U. S. S. Prairie from Philadelphia, Pa., 
December 2, 1909, for Nicaragua. 

The regiment was transferred from the Prairie to the U.S. S. 
Dixie on December 5, 1909, sailing from a point on the Delaware 
River below Philadelphia for Cristobal, Canal Zone, on the same 
day, and arrived at the latter point December 12th. The regiment 
was disembarked at Cristobal on December 12th and reembarked 
the same day on the U. S. S. Buffalo, and proceeded to Corinto, 
Nicaragua, arriving at that place December 20, 1909, where it 
remained until March 15, 1910. 

The regiment returned to Balboa, Canal Zone on the Buffalo, 
March 23, 1910, where it was disembarked and went into camp at 
Las Cascadas, Canal Zone, remaining there until April 14, I9g10, 
when it was embarked on the Prairie and left for the United 
States on April 15th, arriving at the Navy Yard, Philadelphia, 
Pa., on April 25th. 

On December 11, 1909, Colonel William P. Biddle, U. S. Marine 
Corps, was directed to take command of the First and Second 
Regiments, which were organized into an expeditionary brigade. 
The Second Regiment, consisting of 30 officers and 712 enlisted 
men, was commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Eli K. Cole, U. S. 
Marine Corps, and sailed from Philadelphia, Pa., on the U.S. S. 
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Prairie December 14, 1909, arriving in the Canal Zone December 
24th, where it was disembarked and took station at Camp Elliott, 
Canal Zone, the same date, remaining at that place until April 14, 
1910, when, with the exception of 3 officers and 200 enlisted men, it 
embarked on the U. S. S. Prairie and sailed for the United States, 
arriving at the Navy Yard, Philadelphia, on April 25th. Three offi- 
cers and 200 enlisted men embarked on the U. S. S. Buffalo on April 
13, 1910, and sailed for the Navy Yard, Mare Island, Cal., where they 
were disembarked on May 5, Ig1I0. 

A battalion of the First Expeditionary Regiment remained at 
Camp Elliott, Canal Zone, relieving the detachment regularly sta- 
tioned at that post. The battalion relieved (7 officers and 383 
enlisted men) returned to the United States on the Prairie, arriving 
at the Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa., on March 30, 1910. 

The following report dated December 27, 1909, written on board 
the U. S. S. Buffalo, then at Corinto, Nicaragua, by Colonel James 
E. Mahoney, commanding the First Provisional Regiment, Nica- 
raguan Expeditionary Force, to the Major General Commandant 
is of interest: 

“T have the honor to report that the health of the officers and 
men of the Regiment is, and has been, excellent since leaving the 
Delaware River. The men are cheerful and have shown a most 
willing spirit in performing the work entailed by the numerous 
transfers of the expeditionary stores and provisions; viz., loading 
into the Prairie at League Island; breaking out and getting them 
into lighters when the Prairie was aground in the Delaware River ; 
transferring into the Dixie; discharging and loading into freight 
cars at Cristobal; and finally transferring into the Buffalo at 
3alboa (LaBoca). It took eight working hours to transfer all 
supplies from the Dixie to freight cars and fifteen working hours to 
load and store on the Buffalo at Balboa, two steam hoisting cranes 
being used at the latter place. 

“The Dixie secured at the dock at Cristobal early in the fore- 
noon of December 12th. Major Neville’s battalion with a section 
of the freight left Cristobal about 2.40 p.m., and arrived at Balboa 
about 5.00 p.m. Major Butler’s battalion with the remainder of the 
freight left for Balboa at 7.30 p.m., and arrived at the dock about 
10.00 p.m. same day. 

“ The Buffalo left the dock at Balboa in the forenoon of Decem- 
ber 14th and anchored in Panama Harbor, off the Quarantine Sta- 
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tion. During the stay in Panama Harbor (December 14th to 
midnight of December 17th) such men as had had no rifle practice 
with ball cartridges were exercised in shooting from the ship at 
anchored targets. The men were exercised in pulling boats, and 
swimming parties, a company at a time, were sent to the beach of 
the Quarantine Station. On December 13th Major Bannon, Cap- 
tain Clifford, and Second Lieutenants Murray, Raynor and Hoyt, 
the officers who would be assigned to duty with the Panama bat- 
talion in the event of that battalion joining this regiment, were 
ordered to Camp Elliott for temporary duty to enable them to 
get acquainted with their various commands. These officers re- 
joined the regiment on the evening of the 17th, as Major Fuller’s 
battalion was not to embark on the Buffalo. Two privates with 
scabies were sent to the Ancon Hospital for treatment as with the 
crowded condition on the Buffalo it would be impracticable to 
isolate them on the ship. The Commanding Officer at Camp 
Elliott was notified to look out for these men. 

“The ‘dry season’ is a blessing to the regiment, enabling 
half of the men to sleep on deck every night. Everything pos- 
sible has been and is being done for the health and comfort of the 
regiment. Since our arrival at Corinto on the 2oth, physical exer- 
cise is being secured by pulling boats, setting-up drills, and by 
swimming on the beach of the town of Corinto * * *.” 

From reports received from the commanding officer of this 
Nicaraguan Expeditionary Force it appeared that the health of 
the entire command was excellent during its stay in the Tropics, 
and the commandant of the Nicaraguan Expeditionary Squadron 
(Rear Admiral W. W. Kimball, U. S. Navy) under date of March 
15, 1910, sent the following letter to the commanding officer of the 
First Expeditionary Regiment: 

“U.S. S. Albany, Flagship, 
“Corinto, Nicaragua, March 15, IgIo. 


“Sir: You will please convey to the officers and men of the 
First Regiment of Marines, Expeditionary Brigade, the high ap- 
preciation of the commander of the Nicaraguan Expeditionary 
Squadron of the manner in which you and the officers and men 
under your command have met the effects, usually so destructive 
to discipline and efficiency, of a long stay in a transport in the 
Tropics, accompanied by a succession of disappointments of 
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hopes for service in the field. Under such conditions, the facts 
that the fine morale of the regiment has been maintained and that 
fitness, efficiency, and resourcefulness have steadily increased 
should give you a feeling of proper pride in duty done to you 
and your command.” 

The Muster Rolls for December 31, 1909, show that the First 
Provisional Regiment of Marines, on that date, was composed 


as follows: 
REGIMENTAL FIELD AND STAFF 


Colonel James E. Mahoney, Commanding. 

Major Philip M. Bannon, Unattached. 

Captain Louis McC. Little, Adjutant. 

Captain Hugh L. Matthews, Quartermaster. 
Sergeant Major Thomas F. Hayes, Sergeant Major. 


FIRST BATTALION 


Major Wendell C. Neville, Commanding. 

First Lieutenant Arthur Stokes, Adjutant. 

Company A: Captain Louis M. Gulick; First Lieutenant Harry 
G. Bartlett; Second Lieutenants Richard H. Tebbs and Leon W. 
Hoyt; First Sergeant Joseph J. Franklin. 

Company B: Captain William H. Clifford; First Lieutenant 
Holland M. Smith; Second Lieutenants Thomas S. Clarke and 
Joseph D. Murray; Gunnery Sergeant George Heinsohn, First 
Sergeant. 

Company C: Captain Harry R. Lay; Second Lieutenants Fran- 
cis T. Evans, Donald F. Duncan, and Sidney N. Raynor; Gunnery 


Sergeant Robert Carrigan, First Sergeant. 
THIRD BATTALION 


Major Smedley D. Butler, Commanding. 

First Lieutenant Harold F. Wirgman, Adjutant. 

Company G: Captain James C. Breckinridge; First Lieutenants 
William H. Buckley and William D. Smith; First Sergeant 
Charles D. Meginness. 

Company H: Captain William H. Parker; First Lieutenants 
Edward H. Conger and Charles F. B. Price; First Sergeant 
Charles A. Pennington. 
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Company I: Captain Robert M. Gilson; First Lieutenant Ed- 
ward S. Willing; Second Lieutenant Robert E. Adams; First 
Sergeant Daniel J. McNamara. 

Company K: Captain John A. Hughes; First Lieutenants 
Charles A. Lutz and Ralph L. Shepard; First Sergeant Robert 
F. Slingluff. 


In his Annual Report for 1910 the Secretary of the Navy wrote 
as follows concerning this expedition: “A number of smaller 
vessels have been actively employed since December in protect- 
ing American interests in tropical American waters, especially on 
both coasts of Nicaragua. In connection with this service a force 
of Marines was embarked on board the U. S. S. Buffalo and held 
at Corinto ready to land should circumstances require it. To 
protect American interests in Greytown and Bluefields during the 
Nicaraguan revolution, the naval officers notified both parties that 
hostilities would not be allowed to take place in either city.” 


MARINES LAND IN IQIO 


Under date of May 27, 1910, in accordance with cable orders 
from the Major General Commandant, Major Smedley D. Butler, 
U. S. Marine Corps, with Companies A and C, consisting of six 
officers and 200 enlisted men from Camp Elliott, Isthmian Canal 
Zone, embarked on the U. S. S. Dubuque at Colon, Panama, on May 
29, 1910, and on the same date proceeded to Bluefields, Nicaragua, 
where they arrived the next day. 

The following cable was received by the Major General Com- 
mandant on May 28, IgIo: 

“ Butler, Breckinridge, Gilson, Shepard, Willing, Clarke, and 
Duncan, Companies A and C, 200 enlisted men, 2 Hospital Corps, 
embark Dubuque 6.00 a.m., 29th.” 

On May 30, 1910, the Major General Commandant received the 
following cable: 

“ Major Butler, two companies sailed Dubuque, Bluefields, 8.00 


a.m. this date.” 
This two-company battalion was organized as follows: 
Major Smedley D. Butler, Commanding. 
Company A 


Captain James C. Breckinridge. 
First Lieutenant Ralph L. Shepard. 
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Second Lieutenant Donald F. Duncan. 

First Sergeant Charles D. Meginness. 
Company C 

Captain Robert M. Gilson. 

First Lieutenant Edward S. Willing. 

Second Lieutenant Thomas S. Clarke. 


On June 7, 1910, the Commanding Officer of the U. S. S. Paducah 
at Colon, Panama, sent the following to the Secretary of the Navy: 

“Relations Bluefield strained Prairie with two companies 
Marines from Camp Elliott leave to-morrow forenoon for Bluefield.” 

The following cable was sent to the Major General Commandant 
on June 8, IgIo: 

“ By order Commander Gilmer two companies under my com- 
mand with Hughes, Wirgman, Buckley, Reid, Tebbs, will em- 
bark Prairie early eighth for Bluefields following remain at Camp 
Elliott; Conger, Lutz, Tucker, Ziegler, seventy-five men. Parker.” 

On June 8, 1910, the Major General Commandant received the 
following message: 

‘Parker and two companies sailed Bluefields Prairie to-day.” 

The June Muster Rolls of Companies B and D for June, Ig10, 
contains the following notation: 

“8-12, temporary expeditionary detached duty on U. S. S. 
Prairie, Bluefields, Nicaragua. 

“8th, embarked U. S. S. Prairie, Cristobal, I. C. Z., 13th disem- 
barked U. S. S. Prairie, Cristobal, I. C. Z., Panama.” 

These two companies sailed on the Prairie from Cristobal, 
Panama, June 8, 1910, arrived off Bluefields, Nicaragua, on June 9g, 
1910, did not disembark, but lay off that town until June 12, IgIo, 
when they sailed for Cristobal and disembarked on June 13, IgI0. 
Captain William H. Parker, commanded Company B and Cap- 
tain John A. Hughes, Company D. 

Companies A and C, under Major Butler, remained at Blue- 
fields, Nicaragua, guarding American interests at that place until 
September 4, 1910, when they embarked aboard the Tacoma and 
sailed for Colon the following day, arrived at Cristobal September 
6th and resumed their proper stations at Camp Elliott. 

Reports received by the Major General Commandant showed 
that the health of these Marines was excellent during their stay 
at Bluefields, and this was due, in no small degree, to the strict 
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observance of the following Sanitary Orders published under 
direction of Major Butler while his battalion was ashore at Blue- 
fields. These orders illustrate how constructive measures accom- 
pany American Marines in minor interventions. 


“ SANITARY ORDER 


“ Bluefields, Nicaragua, 
“June 6, IgI0. 

“ For the preservation of the health of the United States citi- 
zens and troops now quartered in Bluefields, Nicaragua, and for 
the general good of the public, it becomes necessary to issue, and 
enforce, the following Sanitary Regulations: 

“1, Each person occupying a house is required to keep this 
house and its grounds and outbuildings clean. All garbage and 
trash is to be either burned or buried. Garbage which is buried 
must be at least two (2) feet under ground. Grounds must be 
drained so that no pools of stagnant water can collect; all tanks 
holding water must be screened or destroyed. 

“2. Special care must be taken of water closets. Water closets 
must be kept clean and dry, and so arranged that no rain water 
will wash under them and carry impurities away. Water closets 
must be covered over each day with a layer of earth about two 
(2) inches deep. When any closet is within two (2) feet of being 
filled it must be either completely covered with earth, and a new 
closet dug, or it must be cleaned out and disinfected and its con- 
tents either burned or buried at least two (2) feet under ground. 
Any person who occupies a house and does not do his utmost to 
comply with the foregoing Regulations will be arrested and fined 
or otherwise punished. 


““ SPECIAL SANITARY ORDER FOR THE MARKET 


“ Each room in the market must be cleaned out every day, and 
kept clean all day. Persons having rooms must keep the hall- 
ways and outside gallery clean around their rooms. 

“No person is permitted to sleep in any room in the market. 

“No rotten meat, fruit, vegetables and other food can be sold 
or kept in the market. 

“ Pigs must be kept confined. Owners of dogs must keep 
them confined, as all stray dogs will be killed. 
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“ Frequent inspections will be made by Sanitary Officials, who 

will prescribe additional sanitary methods. 
“L. Sequeira, M.D., 
“ City Health Officer. 

“Tt is my opinion that the foregoing Rules and Regulations 
for local sanitary improvement are urgently necessary, and are 
immediately required to relieve the negligible sanitary conditions 
prevailing in this post. 

“ Allen Russel, Jr., 
“ Acting Assistant Surgeon, 
“U.S. Public Health and Marine Hospital Service. 

“ The enforcement of the foregoing sanitary rules and regula- 
tions is considered essential for the maintenance of the general 
health of the United States troops stationed ashore. 

“E. W. Smith, 
“ Assistant Surgeon, U. S. Navy. 
“Senior Medical Officer Present on Shore. 

“The foregoing regulations being for the good of the whole 
community and a necessity for the health of the American forces 
here stationed, are approved, and the force under my command 
will render all possible assistance toward enforcing them. 

“S. D. Butler, 
“ Major, U. S. Marine Corps, 
“ Commanding Officer.” 


In his Annual Report for 1910 the Secretary of the Navy 
stated that: “To protect American interests in Greytown and 
Bluefields during the Nicaraguan revolution, the naval officers 
notified both parties that hostilities would not be allowed to take 
place in either city, and men of the Navy and Marines were 
landed at Bluefields in June, I9g10, to insure compliance with 


this order.” 


MANAGUA OCCUPIED IN IQI2 


In August, 1912, the Liberal faction in Nicaragua, under the 
leadership of General Luis Mena, a former adherent of Zelaya, 
raised an army and began active operations against the existing 
government, directing its particular attention to the Ferrocarille 
de Nicaragua, dynamiting the tracks, burning rolling stock and 
killing employees. Nicaragua intimated to Washington that the 
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Nicaraguan Government would not be averse to the United States 
landing forces for the protection of American interests. The fol- 
lowing extract from the Annual Report (1912) of the Secretary 
of the Navy gives the general facts leading up to the intervention 
of 1912: 

“The Navy and Marine Corps have taken a conspicuous part 
in Nicaragua during the revolution that started in that country on 
July 29, 1912, and have performed most valuable services in pro- 
tecting the lives and property of American citizens and other 
foreigners in that country. 

“When the revolution broke out under General Mena the 
Annapolis was performing the usual routine duties on the west 
coast of Central America and proceeded promptly to Corinto. A 
few days later, upon the recommendation of the President of 
Nicaragua, conveyed through the American legation, a force of 
about one hundred bluejackets was sent on August 4th from the 
Annapolis to Managua, the capital, which force protected Ameri- 
can citizens and acted as a legation guard during the ensuing 
bombardment of Managua by the revolutionists. 

“ Meanwhile, it became advisable to send the Tacoma to Blue- 
fields on the east coast of Nicaragua, and this vessel remained 
there from August 6th to October 19th, a landing force of about 
fifty men being ashore most of this time to insure protection of 
American life and property in case of disorder. 

“ Also a force of 350 Marines from the Canal Zone was brought 
north in the collier Justin and at once proceeded to Managua, arriv- 
ing there on August 15th and reénforcing the legation guard. 
Their arrival produced an excellent effect and was much appre- 
ciated by the Nicaraguan Government and all foreigners. 

“On August roth the Denver was diverted from a projected 
cruise to the Mexican coast and ordered to Nicaragua, and affairs 
continued to grow so serious, with increasing menace to the rail- 
road and other American properties, that on August 2Ist it was 
decided to send an additional regiment of Marines and the 
armored cruiser California to the scene. The Glacier, with pro- 
visions, and the Prometheus and Saturn, with coal, were also dis- 
patched there, followed finally by the Colorado and Cleveland, thus 
bringing the force to a satisfactory strength for keeping open 
communication with Managua and Granada, for protecting the 
lives and property of Americans and other foreigners, and for 
maintaining an adequate legation guard.” 
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Major General Commandant William P. Biddle made the 
following statement regarding the above-mentioned detachment 
of Bluejackets that first entered Nicaragua: 

“A detachment of Bluejackets from the U. S. S. Annapolis 
had previously been sent to Nicaragua as a guard for the American 
Legation at that place. The detachment was under the command 
of Lieutenant James A. Campbell, U. S. Navy, and I have been 
informed that its duty was performed in an exceptionally credit- 
able manner. It later became a part of Major Butler’s battalion 
and served as such throughout the campaign.” 

The following letter dated August 7, 1912, from the Acting 
Secretary of the Navy to the Major General Commandant sets 
forth the orders that started Major Butler’s Marines toward 
Nicaragua from Panama: 

“1, Confirming the previous verbal orders of the Department, 
you will assemble, for embarkation on the Justin at Panama, a 
force of about 350 Marines, and necessary equipment and supplies 
for sixty days’ service ashore in Nicaragua. 

“2. It is expected that the Justin will arrive at Panama about 
August goth. The expeditionary force will be embarked as 
promptly as possible and the commanding officer of the Marines 
will direct the master of the Justin to proceed to Corinto, Nica- 
ragua, at which place the commanding officer of the Marines will 
report to the Commander of the U.S. S. Annapolis. 

“3. It is probable that there will be delivered on board the 
Justin at Panama about $1000 worth of Red Cross stores for trans- 
portation to Corinto and eventually for distribution under the 
supervision of the Amerian Legation to noncombatants in Nica- 
ragua who are threatened with famine. If these stores are placed 
aboard the Justin it is desired that they be delivered by the com- 
manding officer of the Marines to the commanding officer of the 
Annapolis for further delivery by him to the representatives of the 
American Legation designated to receive them.” 


* * * 

The Commanding Officer of the Annapolis, on August 7, 1912, 

received the following orders from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy: 

“ Justin with 350 Marines will arrive at Corinto about August 

3th. Object of the expedition is to protect lives and property of 
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American citizens and foreign subjects needing protection. 
Whether or not Marines land must be left to your discretion, 
bearing in mind that total force is small and must not be subjected 
to undue risk. If you land Marines the Department will under- 
stand that it is at the request of present Government because of 
its avowed inability to afford proper protection to American citi- 
zens and other foreigners. If Marines remain afloat quarter them 
on Justin and Annapolis, as best suited for health and comfort. 
Keep the Department informed. Return Marines Panama as soon 
as practicable.” 

Major Butler’s Battalion consisting of Company A (Beau- 
mont), Company B (Vulte), and Company C (Conger) sailed cn 
the Justin from Balboa, I. C. Z., on August 11, 1912, his cablegram 
to the Major General Commandant reading as follows: “ Left 
Panama on Justin at 3.30 a.m. with eleven officers 343 enlisted. 
Butler.” The battalion arrived at Corinto, Nicaragua, at 5.00 
p.m., August 14th, disembarked immediately, and at 10.45 p.m. two 
trains with all Marines and stores on board started for Managua, 
which city was reached at 10.30 a.m., August 15th. The details of 
this battalion’s operations from August roth to September 6, 1912, 
on which date, with his battalion, Major Butler joined Colonel 
Pendleton’s regiment, are described in the Marines’ Magazine and 
Indian for August, 1920. 

Of these operations occurring prior to September 6, 1912, the 
American Minister reported in part: “ Major Butler was the first 
commanding officer to arrive here, and by his energy, tact, and 
determination, succeeded in reéstablishing order in Managua and 
Granada.” He made special mention of several other officers of 
the battalion, and referred particularly to the gallant services of 
Sergeant George Copeland. 

In a letter dated November 21, 1912, the American Minister 
wrote as follows: 

“T can best express my deep appreciation of the important 
services in Nicaragua rendered by you, your officers and men by 
saying that Butler’s battalion has brilliantly maintained the tra- 
ditions of the United States Marine Corps. The Secretary of the 
Legation and my brother join me in wishing for all of you a safe 


and pleasant voyage.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE AISNE-MARNE OFFENSIVE 
By Mayor Epwin N. McC eran, U.S.M.C. 


WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE THE AISNE-MARNE OFFENSIVE 


part played by the Fourth Brigade of Marines and the other 

units of the Second Division, in the Aisne-Marne Offensive, 
it is necessary to remember that in 1918, prior to the middle of 
July, the offensive was in the hands of the Imperial German Staff, 
and that between March 21, 1918, and July 15, 1918, the Germans 
directed no less than five major offensives against the Allied lines 
in efforts to bring the war to a successful conclusion for the Cen- 
tral Powers. American troops assisted in breaking up every one 
of these drives, but the Second Division, including the Marines, 
opposed only one, that in the Chateau-Thierry sector. It should 
also be noted that on March 28, 1918, the American commander- 
in-chief placed all of the American forces at the disposal of Mar- 
shal Foch, who had been agreed upon as commander-in-chief of 
the Allied armies, to be used as he might decide. 

The first offensive (Somme) of the Germans was stopped 
within a few miles of Amiens, and the second (Lys) overran 
Armentiéres. In this second German offensive, which lasted from 
April 9 to 27, 1918, and which has been designated by the Ameri- 
cans as a major operation, there were approximately 500 American 
troops engaged. 

Then late in May, 1918, with startling success, which brought 
a corresponding depression to the morale of the Allies, the Ger- 
mans launched their third offensive, west of Rheims, crossed the 
Chemin-des-Dames, captured Soissons, and the last day of May 
found them marching in the direction of Paris down the Marne 
Valley. As General Pershing believed that “ the German advance 
was directed toward Paris ”* he again placed every available man 
at the disposal of Marshal Foch. It was at this critical time, when 
the Allies were facing a grave crisis, that the Second Division, in- 
cluding the Marine Brigade, was thrown into the line and, in 
blocking the German advance in the vicinity of Belleau Wood, 


f order to appreciate understandingly the importance of the 





* Reports of General Pershing. 
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rendered great assistance in stopping the most dangerous of the 
German drives. 

General Pershing first reported that the Second Division “ was 
sent by motor trucks and other available transport to check the 
progress of the enemy toward Paris,”* and in a later report stated 
that the Second Division “was deployed across the Chateau- 
Thierry—Paris Road near Montreuil-aux-Lions in a gap in the 
French line, where it stopped the German advance on Paris.”?? 
The President of the United States made the statement that: 
“Our redoubtable Soldiers and Marines had already closed the 
gap the enemy had succeeded in opening for their advance upon 
Paris—had already turned the tide of battle back towards the 
frontiers of France and begun the rout that was to save Europe and 
the world.”* A splendid book * written by Colonel De Chambrun 
and Captain De Marenches contains the remarkable conclusion 
that there is excellent reason to sustain the opinion that the 
commencement of the German withdrawal on July 18th from the 
Marne Salient was a direct consequence of the success of the 
Second Division and Marines in the vicinity of Belleau Wood. 

The operations which, between May 27th and June 5th, 1918, 
inclusive, brought the third offensive of the Germans to a halt, 
was Officially recognized as a major operation by the Americans 
and designated the Aisne Defensive. As described above, the 
Marine Brigade, as a unit of the Second Division, engaged in this 
major operation for five days, from June 1 to 5, 1918, inclusive, 
and it is interesting to note that it was at Les Mares Ferme that 
the Germans approached the nearest to Paris in 1918. 

As far as the Marines and the other troops of the Second 
Division were concerned, however, the Aisne Defensive was but 
the beginning of their fighting, for it was after its close that Hill 
142, Bouresches, Belleau Wood, and Vaux were captured. 

The Fourth Brigade of Marines, the Fifth and Sixth Regi- 
ments and the Sixth Machine Gun Battalion were cited by the 
French; the name of the Bois de Belleau was changed to the 
Bois de la Brigade de Marine. The mayors of Meaux and the sur- 
rounding towns officially thanked the Second Division and 
Marines; Marshal Foch sent his “love and congratulations on 





*See The U. S. Army Recruiting News, Nov. 20, 1920, p. 6. 
*On July 10, 1919. 
*“ The American Army in the European Conflict.” 
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their fine work” to the Marines; General Pershing commended 
and congratulated the Marines several times and referred to the 
battle as the “ Gettysburg of the War”; the President of the 
United States recognized the results of their successes in public 
utterance, and Premier Clemenceau congratulated and thanked 
the Marine Brigade. Finally the French Fourragére, based par- 
tially on the gallant conduct of the Marines in the Battle of 
3elleau Wood, the “ biggest battle since Appomattox and the 
most considerable engagement American troops had ever had 
with a foreign enemy,” ? to that date, was awarded. 

In view of the important effect that the successes of those 
troops engaged in offensive actions against the Germans in the 
Marne Salient during the month of June had upon the ultimate 
result, it would appear that it would be only simple justice to not 
only the American troops engaged, but to America as a nation, 
either to extend the date of the Aisne Defensive to July 1, 1918, 
inclusive, and changing its name, or to designate an additional 
major offensive to include operations in this salient between June 
6 and July 1, 1918, inclusive. 

Between June 9 and 15, 1918, the fourth German offensive was 
brought to a halt in what is known as the Noyon-Montdidier 
Defensive, but the Marines, being busy in the Bois de Belleau, did 
not have an opportunity of engaging in it. 

The fifth and last offensive of the Germans was stopped by 
the Allies between July 15 and 18, 1918, in what is known as the 
Champagne-Marne Defensive. General Headquarters, American 
Expeditionary Forces, on May 28, 1919, credited the Second Divi- 
sion units with participation in the major operation of Champagne- 
Marne Defensive, but on June 2, 1919, rescinded this credit. 


COLONEL NEVILLE COMMANDS FOURTH BRIGADE 


On July 11, 1918, Brigadier General James G. Harbord, com- 
manding general of the Marine Brigade, received notification of 
his appointment as a major general, and two days later left on a 
five days’ leave of absence. As Colonel Neville had been evacu- 
ated to a base hospital after leaving the Chateau-Thierry sector, 
Lieutenant Colonel Harry Lee assumed temporary command of 
the brigade. Major General Harbord and Colonel Neville both 
returned in time to enter the Aisne-Marne Offensive, the former 


* Frank H. Simonds in his ‘“ History of the World War.” 
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in command of the Second Division and the latter in command 
of the Fourth Brigade. 


MARINES PARTICIPATED IN THREE ALLIED OFFENSIVES 


Of the six Allied offensives taking place in 1918 on the West- 
ern Front, designated by the Americans as major operations, the 
Fourth Brigade of Marines, with the other units of the Second 
Division, participated in three, the first being the vast offensive 
known as the Aisne-Marne, in which the Marine Brigade entered 
the line near Soissons, and the others being the St. Mihiel 
and Meuse-Argonne. 

On July 17, 1918, the First Moroccan Division and the First 
and Second Divisions «f American Regulars were hurriedly and 
secretly concentrated, Ly terribly fatiguing, forced night marches 
over roads jammed with troops, artillery, and tanks, through rain 
and mud, in the Bois de Retz, near Soissons. Headquarters of 
the Fourth Brigade was established at Vivieres. 

The getting to the “ jump-off ” on time for this first counter- 
offensive of Marshal Foch will always share in Marine Corps his- 
tory with the glorious victory that followed. 

The German Champagne-Marne Offensive had spent its force 
and early on the morning of July 18, 1918, Marshal Foch threw 
these three picked divisions at the unsuspecting Germans with 
overwhelming success, and again on the following day. This 
offensive is known as the Aisne-Marne and lasted from July 18 
to August 6, 1918. 


GENERAL PERSHING DESCRIBED GENERAL PLAN 


During the Aisne-Marne Offensive the Second Division, in- 
cluding the Fourth Brigade of Marines, was a unit of the Third 
Corps (U. S.) which fought as a unit of the 20th Army Corps of 
the roth French Army. In his final report, General Pershing de- 
scribes the general plan of this grand offensive as follows. 

“ The selection by the Germans of the Champagne sector and 
the eastern and southern faces of the Marne pocket on which to 
make their offensive was fortunate for the Allies, as it favored the 
launching of the counter-attack already planned. There were 
now over 1,200,000 American troops in France, which provided 
a considerable force of reserves. Every American division with any 
sort of training was made available for use in a counter-offensive. 
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“ General Petain’s initial plan for the counter-attack involved 
the entire western face of the Marne salient. The First and 
Second American Divisions, with the First French Moroccan 
Division between them, were employed as the spearhead of the 
main attack, driving directly eastward, through the most sensi- 
tive portion of the German lines, to the heights south of Soissons. 
The advance began on July 18th, without the usual brief warning 
of a preliminary bombardment, and these three divisions at a 
single bound broke through the enemy’s infantry defenses and 
overran his artillery, cutting or interrupting the German com- 
munications leading into the salient. A general withdrawal from 
the Marne was immediately begun by the enemy, who still fought 
stubbornly to prevent disaster.” 


OFFICERS IN COMMAND 


During the major operation, known as the Aisne-Marne Offen- 
sive (Soissons), Major General James G. Harbord, U. S. Army, 
commanded the Second Division and the following Marine officers 
were on his Staff: Lieutenant Colonel Hugh Matthews, Assist- 
ant to G-1; Major Franklin B. Garrett, Provost Marshal; and 
First Lieutenant Fielding S. Robinson, Aide. 

Brigadier General Wendell C. Neville was in command of the 
Fourth Brigade of Marines and his Staff consisted of Major Harry 
R. Lay, Adjutant; Second Lieutenant Carl R. Dietrich, Aide; 
Quartermaster Clerk Thomas Dorney, Assistant to Adjutant; 
and Sergeant Major Joseph C. Ballentine. Lieutenant Colonel 
Robert H. Dunlap was temporarily attached during these operations. 

Lieutenant Colonel Logan Feland was in command of the 
Fifth Regiment with Captain George K. Shuler as Adjutant; 
Major Julius S. Turrill commanded the First Battalion; Major 
Ralph S. Keyser the Second Battalion; and Major Maurice E. 
Shearer the Third Battalion. 

Lieutenant Colonel Harry Lee commanded the Sixth Regi- 
ment with Captain Walter H. Sitz as Adjutant; Major John A. 
Hughes was in command of the First Battalion; Major Thomas 
Holcomb was in command of the Second Battalion; and Major 
Berton W. Sibley commanded the Third Battalion. 

Major Littleton W. T. Waller, Jr., commanded the Sixth 
Machine Gun Battalion of Marines. 
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SECOND DIVISION TRANSFERRED TO TENTH FRENCH ARMY 


Field Order No. 8, First Army Corps (U. S.), July 16, 1918, 
8.30 a.m., reads as follows: 


1. The Second Division stands relieved from duty with the First Corps, 
July 16, 1918, movements to be executed in accordance with instructions already 
communicated from the VIth Army. 

Infantry of Second Division will embuss beginning 4 p.m. Point of 
embussment to be notified later. First destination MARCILLY where officer 
of Tenth Army will give final destination. 

The Commanding General, Second Division, will transfer to the Com- 
mander 161st Brigade Terr. Infantry all plans, orders and instructions per- 
taining to the second position and all orders, plans and instructions pertaining 
to the guard, and destruction (if necessary) of the bridges over the Marne and 
the railroad tunnel at NANTEUIL. 

The Commander 161st Brigade Terr. Infantry is charged with the duties 
heretofore assigned to the Commanding General, Second Division, in connec- 
tion with the second position and bridges and tunnel above referred to. He 
will hold in readiness all necessary plans and instructions regarding the sec- 
ond position for delivery to the Commander of any troops which may be 
assigned to the defense of that position. He will exercise command over the 
permanent garrison of the second position (73rd Battalion, 173rd Brigade 
Terr. Infantry). 

2. Pursuant to instructions from the VIth Army, the orders heretofore 
given in regard to destruction of railway bridges are modified as follows: the 
order for alert and the order for destruction of the bridge shall not be given 
simultaneously. An interval of two hours must intervene so as to permit, if 
the case requires it, the trains of railway artillery and of railway engineer 
troops, which may be located in advance of such bridges, to be evacuated. The 
order for the alert shall be communicated, in every case, to the commanders 
of these railway trains. 

3. In accordance with telephonic instructions from the VIth Army, the 
37th Regiment F. A. (R. A. C.) will be withdrawn from battery the night of 
July 15-16, and will join its échelon. After relief it will regulate its move- 
ments so as to join the Vth Army to which it is assigned and at the disposition 
of which it will be placed at MARCHAIS-en-BRIE (first destination). 
Itinerary via LA FERTE-sous-JOUARRE—road to MONTMIRAIL. 

4. Pursuant to instructions from G. H. Q., A. E. F., the 88th Squadron 
(Observation) is placed at the disposition of the Third Army Corps, A. E. F., 
details of transfer to be arranged by Chief of Air Service, First Army Corps. 


THE BRIGADE MOVES TO THE BOIS DE RETZ 


On the night of July 16, 1918, the Fourth Brigade of Marines 
moved in camions from the neighborhood of Nanteuil-sur-Marne 
for the offensive south of Soissons. The Fifth and Sixth Marines 
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arrived during the afternoon and evening of July 17, 1918, in the 
Bois de Retz, and the Sixth Machine Gun Battalion about 3.00 
a.m., July 18, 1918. Brigade Headquarters was established at Vivieres 
at 1.30 p.m. the 17th. 


FIELD ORDER NO. 14 


Field Order No. 14, July 16, 1918, 10.00 a.m., of the Second 
Division, reading as follows, directed this movement from Nan- 
teuil-sur-Marne to the new area: 

I. The division moves to another area. 

II. Movement by bus, (EXCEPTION: Machine Gun Units, motor and 
mounted elements by marching). 

III. Infantry and dismounted elements embuss at 4.00 p.m. Annex I. 

IV. Machine Gun Units and all trains, marching via GRANDCHAMP 
FERME, will be reported to the Commander of Trains at USSY-sur-MARNE, 
9.00 p.m. 

V. The Commander of Trains will march the convoy in the direction of 
BETZ via ST. JEAN-les-2 JUMEAUX—TRILPORT—GERMIGNY— 
VARREDDES. Intermediate billets at ETREPILLY—MARCILLY— 
BARCY—LA FONTAINE-les-MONNES. Orders at ETREPILLY govern- 
ing future movement of convoy. 

VI. Administrative details by G-1. 

VII. Division Headquarters closes at CHAMIGNY at 10.00 a.m. July 17, 
1918, and opens same date and hour at CARREFOUR-de-MOURS. 


MARINES PARTICIPATED IN TWO DISTINCT ATTACKS IN THE 
AISNE-MARNE OFFENSIVE 


The Marines of the Fourth Brigade participated in two dis- 
tinct attacks in the Aisne-Marne Offensive, in which 270,000 
American troops were engaged. In the first, that started at 4.30 
a.m., July 18, 1918, the Fifth Marines were in the attacking line 
with the Sixth Marines in reserve; the second attack occurred at 
about six o’clock on the afternoon of July 18, 1918, and the Fifth 
Marines were in the attacking line ; the second attack took place on 
the morning of July 19, 1918, and the Sixth Marines were in the 
attacking line. The Aisne-Marne Offensive occurred between 
July 18 and August 6, 1918, and the Marines in the first two days 
of these operations suffered so severely in deaths and wounds that 
they had to be withdrawn from the front lines. 

While necessarily there will be some reference at this time 
to the second attack, this article has been prepared to cover the 
first phase of the attack on the 18th only. 
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FIELD ORDER NO. I5 ORDERS ATTACKS ON JULY 18, 1918 

Field Order No. 15, July 17, 1918, 4.30 a.m., of the Second Divi- 
sion reads as follows: 

I. Enemy holds line through eastern part of the BOIS de RETZ from 
near the trench DE BADE (1364) along the LAIE DU GRANDE VENEUR to 
CARREFOUR AUMALE thence to CARREFOUR DU CONSERVATEUR. 

The Xth Army (French) will attack and break the enemy’s front be- 
tween the AISNE and the OURCQ Rivers, pushing forward without stop in 
the direction of FERE-en-TARDENOIS. 

The Twentieth Army Corps (French) attacks with the First Division 
(U. S. Regular) on the left, the First Moroccan Division (French) in the 
centre, the Second Division (U. S. Regular) on the right. A division of the 
Thirtieth Army Corps (French) is on the right of the Second Division. 

Normal objective of the XXth Army Corps: 6020—eastern exit 
CHAUDUN Village—6379—eastern edge VIERZY—6555. Objective of 
XXXth Army Corps—6555—MONTRABOEUF—eastern exit VILLERS— 
HELON. The first attack will be carried out in three phases. 

First Intermediate: Crossroads 2789 excluded 3380—BEAUREPAIRE 
Farm from BEAUREPAIRE to LA GRANGE Farm down to 3267. 

Second Intermdiate: 4781 to 4964. Normal objective as above. 

The second attack will be carried out in the general direction of TIGNY 
and DROIZY. 

II. The Second Division attacks on D day at H hour. 

Boundaries of the Division: 

Northern: LAIE DU FOND D’'ARGENT to crossroads DE FOUR- 
NEAUX;; thence route CHRETIENNETTE to the road VERTE FEUILLE 
Farm—ST. PIERRE AIGLE—crossroads 2789 (exclusive)—4781—6379 
—8072. 

Southern: 1363—2065—3067—4067—5063—6555—7949—-HARTENNES ET 
TAUX included. 

The first attack will be made in three phases with sector and objectives 
as above. (See attached sketch.) 

III. (a) Infantry. 

1. Brigade Sector. 

Third Brigade. 

Northern Boundary: 08.70—crossroads 17.87—29.85 on First Intermediate 
Objective, thence to 49.78 on Second Intermediate Objective, thence to 65.74, 
on Normal Objective. 

Southern Boundary: Southern Boundary of the Division. This Brigade 
will attack with two regiments side by side. 

2. Fifth Marines. 

Sector. 

Northern Boundary: Northern Boundary of the Division. 

Southern Boundary: Northern Boundary of the Third Brigade. 

The rate of advance will be 100 metres in two minutes up to the normal 
objective. Halts at intermediate objectives will be short. At the normal 
objective the attack will halt until ordered to continue. 
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(b) Reserves: The Sixth Marines, Second Engineers and Fourth Machine 
Gun Battalion constitute the Division Reserve—stationed as follows: 

Headquarters and 1st Battalion, 6th Marines—Crossroads CHRISTINE. 
2nd Battalion, 6th Marines—Cm. D’AMELIE. 3d Battalion, 6th Marines— 
Crossroads 300 metres southeast of crossroads at DE MONTGOBERT. 

Second Engineers. 

Headquarters and First Battalion at crossroads VEUTES-CAGNIER. 
Ninth Battalion at crossroads DE LA BEAUVE. 

Fourth Machine Gun Battalion at crossroads VEUTES-CAGNIER. 

(c) The Second Field Artillery Brigade reinforced by the 268th Field 
Artillery (French) will support the attack. The Twelfth Field Artillery 
supports the Fifth Marines, the Fifteenth the Third Brigade. Remainder at 
disposition Artillery Commander. 

(d) Tanks: The Eleventh Grouping of heavy tanks, consisting of three 
battalions of three batteries of three to four tanks each, is assigned to the 
Third Brigade. The Twelfth Grouping of heavy tanks, consisting of three 
battalions of three batteries of three to four tanks, each, is assigned to the 
Fifth Marines. See plan for employment of tanks. 

(e) Aviation Service: Ten French airplanes are assigned. 

4. Liaison: 

The First Field Signal Battalion will establish lines of information to 
the Brigades and stations of the reserves. (See plan of Liaison.) 

Supply: 

Two days reserve rations and 220 rounds of ammunition will be carried 
by each man. 

Evacuation: The Division Surgeon will establish Field Hospital at 
HARAMONT. Dressing Station will be established near Caneforn d’Amelie 
and crossroads 300 metres north of letter T in RETZ. 

Military Police: 

The Commanding Officer, Military Police, will establish a line of 
straggler posts—on the line PUSIEUX—crossroads Des 6 Routes— 
FONDS DOUCHARDS. 

5. Liaison: The Commanding General, Third Brigade, will detail one 
company and one machine gun platoon for combat liaison with the French 
Division on his right. The Commanding Officer, Fifth Marines, will detail 
one company and one machine gun platoon for combat liaison between the 
Fifth Marines and the Third Brigade. He will also designate one company 
and one machine gun platoon for combat liaison with the Moroccan Division. 

No communication will be sent by means of telephone, T.S.F. or T.P.S. 
by units less than a brigade between the time of entering the sector and 
H hour. 

6. P. C.’s as follows: 

XXth Army Corps and Corps Artillery—initial P. C. RETHEUL; final 
P. C. MONTGOBERT. 

(a) Second Division—Headquarters 400 yards North of CARREFOUR 
DE NEMOURS. Will move to crossroads of MONTGOBERT when final 
objective is obtained. 

First Moroccan Division—initial P.C. VIVIERES; final P.C. ST. 


PIERRE—AIGLE. 
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FROM REPORT OF OPERATIONS, SECOND DIVISION 


The Report of Operations, Second Division, in the attack of 
the Twentieth Army Corps, Tenth French Army, near Soissons, 
prepared some time after the operations described were com- 
pleted, reads as follows: 


The success of the Americans northwest of Chateau-Thierry in June, 
1918, in checking and throwing back the high tide of German invasion, had 
attracted world-wide attention. Up to the 1st of June the Germans had been 
steadily advancing on Paris. The exhausted French offered feeble resistance. 
Retiring French.soldiers warned the Americans that they would be swamped 
by onrushing waves of Germans, and advised retirement. The Europeans 
looked upon the Americans as a soldier of doubtful value. Europe knew 
the strength of the American dollar, but the merit of the American soldier 
yet had to be demonstrated. Financial aid alone could not win the war. The 
drooping spirits of the French and other Allies needed a strong impulse. At 
this moment the heretofore untried American, represented by the Second 
Division, challenged the supremacy of the Germans. Then two facts sur- 
prised Europe: first, that the American had held the German advance, and, 
second, that he had attacked, defeated and thrown back the best German 
divisions in “open warfare” fighting. The almost vanquished Allies took 
heart when this victor bounded into the European arena. Confident of the 
prowess of this new ally, all gained strength for the new offensive. 

This offensive commenced in July, 1918, and continued to the signing of 
the Armistice. The American demonstrated to the world in the June fighting 
northwest of Chateau-Thierry, his supremacy over the enemy. A feeling of 
toleration which had heretofore characterized the French, changed to frankly 
expressed admiration. Telegrams and letters from England and various 
American, English and French organizations were received. General Pershing 
telegraphed his congratulations on the 9th of June and came in person to 
express his pleasure at the great success. He also added that General Foch, 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Armies, had especially charged him to 
give “his love and congratulations.” The success of the operations in the 
Chateau-Thierry region later so much pleased General Pershing that he sent 
another telegram of congratulations. This American victory northwest of 
Chateau-Thierry in the region of Vaux and Bois de Belleau came at a fateful 
moment in the war and marked the beginning of the end of Pan-Germanism. 
The American had his value as a fighter demonstrated by the Second Division. 
It now became an asset of known strength to the Allies. With perfect confi- 
dence in the result, General Foch, Allied commander-in-chief, was to put 
American divisions side by side with the best Allied veterans. 

In the middle of July, when the Second Division was holding the second 
line back of Vaux and Bois de Belleau in the Chateau-Thierry region, the 
fighting American little knew the great fame that had come to him and that 
henceforth he was always to be given the place of honor in the front rank 
by the side of soldiers tried in four years of war. On July 14th an order 
came from the Sixth French Army, placing the Second Division under the 
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orders of the Tenth French Army and directing the movement of the Second 
Field Artillery Brigade to Betz. The next day the Artillery was ordered 
to proceed farther north to Taillefontaine and in the evening an officer from 
the French Corps brought an intimation of an immediate move. On July 
16th the division, less the artillery brigade, moved to the vicinity of Taille- 
fontaine. This move was made by French camions, and the animal and motor 
transportation marched overland. The troops marched to points on the best 
highways where the camions were halted for embussing the soldiers. French 
soldiers, one from each camion, were assembled at the end of the column and 
about 25 American soldiers were led away by a Frenchman, who embussed 
them in his camion. When all the camions were filled, the column moved. 

The senior American officers rode with the French officers, who had 
charge of the camions, and with them inspected the columns to insure no 
delays. Anamese drove the camions through clouds of dust, which covered 
all with a monotonous gray coat. Each Asiatic, with eye fixed on the camion 
ahead, seemed to have one thought, that of following at the regulation dis- 
tance. Hour after hour, the column lumbered through darkness along the 
tree-lined National Highways of France, rolling ever northward into the 
unknown. Old Asia drove the modern war-chariot which bore victorious 
young America to new battlefields. 

No light betrayed the secret march to any hostile aviator. An occasional 
dim, solitary tail-lamp, marked the end of a group of camions. Here and 
there the interior of a camion flashed out when some soldier lit his cigarette. 

On the morning of July 17th, the troops debussed in the vicinity of 
Pierrefonde, Retheuil, and Taillefontaine. Division Headquarters was estab- 
lished at Carrefour-de-Nemours (two and one-half miles north of Villers- 
Cotterets). It then became known that the Second Division was to participate 
in a surprise attack, side by side with the best veteran French troops. The 
Third Corps, under General Bullard, consisting of the First and Second Divi- 
sions, had been formed and selected for this honor. In the attack the First 
Division of Morrocans (French) was placed between the First and Second 
U. S. Divisions. General Bullard in a memorandum to the whole Corps called 
attention to the distinguished honor which had been conferred upon the First 
and Second Divisions. 

The Tenth French Army, of which the Third Corps, U. S., was now a 
part, was to attack and break through the enemy’s front between the Aisne 
and Ourcq Rivers, pushing forward in the direction of Fere-en-Tardenois. 
The northern boundary of the Second Division sector was marked by the 
general line Vivieres (excl)—Le Translon Ferme (incl)—Villemontoire 
(excl). The southern boundary was marked by a line passing to the South 
of Chavigny Ferme—Vauxcastille—Hartennes-et-Taux. The three objectives 
for the division were generally marked by a north and south line through 
Beaurepaire Ferme, the ravine east of Vauxcastille and the eastern edge 
of Vierzy. 

After debussing, the troops were moved to the rear of the divisional sector 
and preparations made to relieve the French troops which were in the line. The 
weather favored a surprise attack, for it was very cloudy and rainy, and the 
march of army columns could not be seen. A magnificent forest of beech to the 
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north and east of Villers-Cotterets concealed the movement. All day the forest 
resounded with the tramp of infantry, the clank of horse transportation and the 
rumble of artillery and tanks, all moving to the front. At night the main roads 
through the forest were so packed with traffic that progress was almost impos- 
sible. Ina few hours the gates in the German lines would be burst open by the 
dashing infantry, and this dammed-up flood of artillery, ammunition wagons, 
supply trains and automobiles would be flowing over the ground now held by 
the unsuspecting Germans. 

The congestion of traffic delayed the transmission of the attack order, so 
that there was little or no time for reconnaissance or study of maps. Haste 
marked all the preparations. The troops marched some or all of the night to 
get into position. The advance was on a traffic-jammed road. For miles it 
was necessary to march the troops in single file in the slippery clay ditch along 
the right of the road. There was very little straggling, although many of the 
men were on the verge of exhaustion. The darkness and the uncertain footing 
increased the difficulty of the march. 

The attack was made by the following troops in line from right to left: 
Twenty-third Infantry, Ninth Infantry, Fifth Marines. The Sixth Marines 
were Corps Reserve. The direction of the attack to the first objective was 
generally northeast. Then its course turned more to the southeast. This change 
of direction caused an intermingling of some units which was unavoidable. This 
is always bound to occur when there is a change of direction. Straightaway 
objectives are always preferable, when there has been an opportunity for recon- 
naissance of the ground. The haste with which the division was rushed to the 
attack deprived it of its machine gun companies and there was no opportunity 
to supply the troops with the auxiliary weapons of the individual soldier, so the 
attack was made with rifle and bayonet and the automatic rifle. All of the 
troops were in position or going into position when the attack started at 4.45 a.m., 
July 18. The first warning the Germans had was a heavy barrage which rolied 
ahead of the troops at the rate of 100 metres in two minutes. The surprise 
was a complete success, and by 1.00 p.m. most of the third objective had been 
taken. The town of Vierzy was not taken until later in the day. Another 
attack late in the evening carried forward the line to a point about one kilometre 
east of Vierzy. 


FROM THE fOURNAL OF OPERATIONS, SECOND DIVISION 


The Journal of Operations, Second Division, contains the 
following: 


July 17, 1918: 

Weather: Fair in the forenoon; rain in the afternoori. 

On the morning of the 17th, the troops debussed in the vicinity of Pierre- 
fonds, Retheuil and Taillefontaine. 

Division Headquarters had been established at Carrefour-de-Nemours, 2% 
miles north of Villers-Cotterets. 






















The troops spent the day marching from their debussing points toward the } 


front. By 7.00 p.m. the heads of the infantry columns began to arrive abreast of 
the Division Headquarters. * * * 
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ANNEX: Orders, reports, and sketches. 
July 18, 1918: 

Weather: Fair. 

From midnight to dawn troops continued to march from the rear into their 
battle positions, and by 4.30 a.m. the last échelon was in place. Zero hour : 
was 4.35 a.m. 

Infantry from right to left: Ninth Infantry, Twenty-third Infantry, Fifth 
Marines. The Sixth Marines was held in Corps Reserve. The attack progressed 
with extreme rapidity, no strong resistance being encountered, and by 6.45 a.m. 
the first wave had advanced about four kilometres well out of cover of the 
woods and were advancing across the open fields toward Beaurepaire Farm. 
Tanks accompanied the first wave. As early as 7.00 a.m. our light artillery 
was moving forward. The Second Battalion, Fifteenth Field Artillery, was in 
advanced position east of Verte Feuille Farm by 10.10 a.m. From 10.30 a.m. 
onward, both Colonels Upton and Malone sent repeated messages to the rear 
requesting food, water, and ammunition. 





A tle wets 


REPORTS OF FIFTH REGIMENT 


The Commanding Officer of the Fifth Marines on July 30, 
1918, reported as follows to the Commanding General, Fourth 


Brigade: 


1. There are enclosed herewith reports in duplicate on these operations, 
prepared by Battalion Commanders and the Commanding Officer, Eighth Machine 
Gun Company. It is believed that a better understanding of these operations 
may be gathered from these reports than from any which might be compiled 
by myself, since the Battalion Commanders were nearer the front and always 
had a better idea of the situation than I could have at the P. C. assigned me. 

2. There are, however, three matters which I take occasion to mention: 

First: The zeal and perseverance of officers and men in overcoming the k 
many difficulties of the march of approach on the night of July 17-18 and the 
fact that they did by almost superhuman efforts overcome all these difficulties 
and obstacles and were ready to follow the barrage at the hour appointed. 

Second: The fact that the units of the Regiment made steady progress 
from the beginning, always well in the lead, and that there was as little con- 
fusion as could be expected, considering the coming into our sector of attack 
of elements of other brigades and divisions. Those units of the regiment which 
went out of our sector, did so in order to better attack the enemy and were forced 
to do so by the presence of the other elements mentioned and by the great nar- 
rowing of our sector at the first intermediate objective. In such a rapid advance 
it was impossible to note carefully the events, but it is believed that a full share 
of the captured enemy, guns and machine guns fell to this regiment. 

Third: In the afternoon of July 18, 1918, when the regiments supported 
the attack of the Third Brigade, the battalions were put almost at once into 
the first line and continued their advance. The First Battalion and the Machine 
Gun Company took the town of Vierzy, at 9.00 p.m., July 18, 1918, this being, 
I believe, the greatest advance easterly up to that time. The Second Battalion 
advanced with the Ninth Infantry on the left of the Brigade. 
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The Commanding Officer, First Battalion, made the following 
report on July 21, 1918, to the Commanding Officer, Fifth Regiment : 


About 10.00 p.m., July 16, 1918, battalion left Saacy-sur-Marne in camions. 

About 8.20 a.m., July 17, 1918, debussed railroad station north of Brasson. 

About 10.20 a.m., July 17, 1918, bivouacked on improved road to K south 
of Taillefontaine. 

9.40 p.m., 17 July 1918, started march to attack. Were followed by Second 
and Third Battalions. Left 20 per cent. of Battalion. Marched eastward along 
road to Carrefoure Du Sont Du Cerf, where we expected to find French guides 
to take us to our position of attack. They were not there. The march to this 
point was made under the greatest difficulty as the road was packed with wheel 
traffic of all sorts and it was necessary to march in single file in the ditch on the 
right side of wood. Even the ditch was blocked, at various points, by wagons 
or camions, which had slipped off the road. Rain, with consequent slippery clay 
mud, added difficulties. Being in the woods, it was so dark that one could not 
see one’s hand before the face. Several men were injured by horses or wagons. 
Under the conditions it was impossible to progress through the woods at side 
of road. No guides being at above-mentioned crossroads, we turned our march 
to the northeast along the National Maubeuge road to an ammunition dump. 
where we took enough ammunition to give each rifleman two extra bandoliers. 
It was not necessary to draw many as the First Battalion supplied itself with 
two extra bandoliers per man before leaving Crouttes. The march was con- 
tinued (long packs were thrown off on side of road before turning northeast 
at the crossroads—this was done to expedite march). At the intersection of 
169.7 with the National Road, a barbed-wire obstruction was encountered, here 
we turned into the woods and deployed on the north side of road, with the 
66th Company on right and the 17th Company on left, the 67th Company was in 
support. The 49th Company came up about ten minutes later and went to the 
left to establish liaison with Moroccans. We covered the front in the woods 
from the National Road to the Route Chretiennette. A few Frenchmen were 
seen, and some trenches where we started our deployment. Our barrage com- 
menced while we were deploying. Before the completion of our deployment, 
some of the Second Battalion came up on our right. The German barrage came 
down on us at this time. About twenty minutes after our barrage commenced, 
orders were given by me to advance. 

About 6.30 a.m., 18 July, 1918, moved Battalion P. C. to point 171.3-288.5. 
From this point a line of skirmishers, on line 172.4, could be seen fighting. Also 
seven or eight tanks were engaged. The information from front was very 
meagre. The line kept advancing. About 9.00 a.m. advanced Battalion P. C. 
to point 172.3-289.0. About 9.20 a.m., 18 July, 1918, moved P. C. to intersection 
of line 172.5 with National Road Maubeuge. While here, efforts were made to 
locate lines and establish liaison. Captains Platt and Yowell’s companies came 
up as a support with three bandoliers of ammunition apiece. (The 67th Com- 
pany had been sent into line about 8.00 a.m.) Platt’s and Yowell’s companies 
with some of the 49th Company formed a new support. 


The Commanding Officer, Second Battalion, on July 22, 1918, 
reported as follows to the Commanding Officer, Fifth Regiment : 
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1. This Battalion took up the march with the other two Battalions of the 
regiment from Regimental P. C. at 8.30 p.m., July 17-18, to take up its position 
for the attack which was as indicated on attached sketch. The march was a 
most trying one, as the night was pitch dark and rainy and road badly con- 
gested. As a result it was 4.00 a.m. before we reached the forward ammunition 
dump and picked up our guides. The information furnished us by Brigade 
Adjutant as to location of French guides was not where they were found. It 
was 5.30 before my last company got its guide and left the dump for its position. 

2. The disposition of this Battalion in its sector from right to left was as 
follows: 51st Company (Captain Corbin), as liaison with Ninth Infantry; 
18th Company (Captain Wass), 43rd Company (Captain Murray), 55th Com- 
pany (Lieutenant Cooke), Captains Wass and Murray and Lieutenant Cooke 
are casualties, so the information I have is from their Lieutenants. Captain 
Corbin was the last in and his company came under heavy artillery fire shortly 
after leaving ammunition dump and went off to right of road into woods and 
failed to get contact with Twenty-third Infantry. I feel sure the French guides 
took my two left companies (43rd and 55th) too far to the north, as they were 
both on north side of Paris-Maubeuge Highway. Captain Murray discovered 
this and changed direction in time to practically cover his sector. The 55th 
Company advanced along north of highway. The 66th Company (First Bat- 
talion) seems to have been in rear of my left and advanced through it. This 
is explained by my left companies being too far to the left of my sector. There 
was some opposition encountered in the woods, but after the tanks had been 
along the edge of woods opposition ceased and most of the enemy surrendered 
from out their dugouts as our men advanced. The Verte Feuilles Farm was 
taken by this Battalion and the advance continued to the first objective, which 
all of the companies reached, except the 51st company (Liaison Company 
on right). The attached sketch will show about the route of each company after 
getting into position. 

3. In the case of the 43d Company, the red line shows their route. A is 
where the French guide left them and B is the position to which Captain Murray 
changed to start his attack. C is point they got touch with 55th Company on 
their left. D is location of airdromes where they came under fire of our artil- 
lery. At E they were held up by machine guns on opposite side of ravine, and 
had to wait until tanks worked around and cleared the way. F is where Captain 
Murray was wounded and where they met up with Captain Wass and 18th Com- 
pany. Captain Wass collected both companies in ravine at H and reorganized. 
It was here that I found them at 6.00 p.m. Route of 55th Company is shown in 
blue. At A, Lieutenant Cooke was stopped by machine guns across road on his 
right. He sent men across road to clear this and get contact with 43rd Company. 
Here also the 66th Company came by them. At C liaison was made with 
French on left. It was about here somewhere that the Company ran into our 
artillery fire and badly scattered, Lieutenant Cooke and some of his Company 
going northeast towards Maison Neuve Farm and remainder going to southeast. 
The route of 18th Company is as shown in green. As all of the officers of this 
Company are casualties, the information regarding it is meagre. 

4. Too high praise cannot be given the work of the tanks. The way they 
assisted the advance and kept liaison with the troops was remarkable. The 
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removal of wounded and the supply of hot food and water could be greatly 
improved. This Battalion was the only one that had a kitchen anywhere near 
the troops, and it did valuable service not only to this Battalion, but to the 
wounded. It was moved forward into the ravine northwest of Vierzy on the 
evening of the 18th. It could have gone forward that afternoon. * * * 


The Commanding Officer, Third Battalion, on July 21, 1918, re- 
ported as follows to the Commanding Officer, Fifth Marines : 


1. This Battalion left camions in the morning of 17 July, 1918, near 
Morienval and moved into woods of RETZ. About 5.30 p.m. weadvanced into 
woods about 5 kilometres. At 9.30 p.m. the battalion advanced to attack, First 
and Second Battalions of Fifth Marines arriving at Cre-de-Montgobert about 
4.30 a.m., 18 July, 1918. 

2. This Battalion advanced as a reserve and occupied the French trenches 
in rear of jumping-off line. Later moved to advance line of trenches. At 
request of the Commanding Officer, Second Battalion, the 45th Company (less 
10 men) was sent in to reénforce the 55th Company at about 8.00 a.m. After 
reconnaissance the 20th Company and 16th Company were sent to support the 
First Battalion. At order of Division Commander a provost guard of two offi- 
cers and thirty men was established at Cre-de-Montgobert from 47th Company. 
The balance of 47th Company was used to escort prisoners to rear and bring 
ammunition forward. 

The Battalion P. C. was then moved to Verte Feuille Ferme with orders to 
Battalion Commanding Officer to prevent all straggling to rear and collect and 
forward all men to front line. This duty continued until 3.00 a.m., 20 July, 1918, 
when division was withdrawn from line. This Battalion joined the Fifth Regi- 
ment in position in woods at Cre. Fourneaux. 


The Commanding Officer of the Eighth Machine Gun Company, 
on July 21, 1918, reported as follows to the Commanding Officer, 
Fifth Regiment : 


1. In compliance with references (a) and (b), this company departed from 
Crouttes at 3.00 p.m., July 16, 1918, and marched via Grandchamp Ferme to 
Ussy-sur-Marne and reported to Lieutenant Colonel Montgomery, Commander 
of Train, and received orders from the Commander of Train to embuss com- 
pany on camions. This order was complied with at 12.00 p.m., July 16th. 
Machine gun carts and combat trains were ordered by the Train Commander 
to report to Major Puryear and join the Fifth Regiment Train. 

2. July 17th debarked from camions at Retheuil at 1.00 p.m. and reported 
to Regimental Commander at 2.30 p.m. the same date, and received orders to 
proceed to the woods south of Taillefontaine and await further orders. At 
7,00 p.m. the same date received orders from Regimental Commander to proceed 
with company to his P. C., about a kilometre and a half further in the woods, 
and while en route received orders from Brigade Commander to proceed to 
Division Headquarters and go into woods and await the Fifth Regiment. At 
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10.00 p.m. received orders from Regimental Commander to join the Regiment 
when passing and take up the rear of the Third Battalion. Also received orders 
that two platoons of the company would join the Second Battalion and the 
other platoon to join the First Battalion in the attack. This order could not be 
complied with as machine guns and ammunition were not received until about 
6.00 p.m., July 18th. After receiving machine guns and ammunition received 
an order from the Chief of Staff, Second Division, to proceed forward and sup- 
port the attack, and while en route received orders from Brigade Commander to 
report to Commanding General of the Third Brigade for orders. Received 
orders from the Commanding General to proceed to Beaurepaire Ferme and 
await further orders; at 7.00 p.m., July 18th, received orders from the General 
Commanding to take the town of Vierzy; while en route to comply with the 
above orders I met First Battalion, Fifth Regiment of Marines, who went for- 
ward with me in the above mission. The town was taken at or about 8.00 p.m., 
July 18th. Six machine guns were placed on the east side of the town and six 
on the northeast side in compliance with Commanding General’s order. July roth 
at 10.00 p.m. received orders from Regimental Commander, Fifth Regiment, 
United States Marines, to proceed 900 metres northwest of Beite-Feuille Ferme 
and to proceed into the woods about 600 metres and take up reserve position. 


FROM THE FIRST BATTALION, FIFTH MARINES, HISTORY 


From July oth to 15th the battalion was billeted in Crouttes, 
worn out, but well satisfied with the task that it had completed. 
On the evening of the 16th the unit boarded camions and again 
whirled through Meaux, this time under cover of darkness, to- 
ward Soissons. On the following night a forced march was made 
through the Forest of Retz in order that the battalion might be 
at its appointed post before dawn. The roads were fearfully 
congested by blockaded traffic of all kinds, and it was necessary 
to move the battalion in single file through the blackness of the 
night, worming between interminable columns of vehicles or 
plunging into the brush when the road became completely 
jammed. Remarkable leadership on the part of its commanders 
brought the organization to its designated post, and at daybreak 
on July 18, 1918, the battalion participated in the attack which 
drove the German forces completely out of the Forest of Retz and 
forced them into an ignominious retreat. 

From the first moment of bitter combat with the enemy at 
Chateau-Thierry the battalion gained a moral confidence and 
ascendancy over the German that remained unshaken through the 
last day of hostilities. 

A unit which had been on the road for upward of twenty-four 
hours and whose subsistence depended upon a small ration of 
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hardtack cannot be considered liable to acquit itself in its standard 
degree. Yet the First Battalion, having reached its jumping-off 
point in the Forest of Retz a few minutes before H hour on the 
morning of July 18th, deployed into combat formation with its 
customary abandon. 

At 3.45 a.m, the attack was launched. The battalion occupied 
the extreme left of the Second Division’s line with the 17th Com- 
pany and the 66th Company in the assaulting waves, the 67th in sup- 
port, and the 49th Company in combat liaison with the forces on 
the left. The latter consisted of the First Division of French 
Colonials, a famous unit of Moroccans, whose cold-blooded man- 
ner of fighting had from the early days of the war struck terror 
in the hearts of the Germans. 

In spite of the fatigue caused by the forced march, the bat- 
talion’s prospects at Soissons were vastly more promising than 
they had been on the morning of June 6th, for on all sides was 
evidenced the extensive preparation in all branches that later in 
the day forced the enemy into a retreat that more closely re- 
sembled a complete rout. 

More tanks, great and small, than had been assembled for any 
previous American operation, were on hand, prepared to worm 
their way through the forest roads and pursue the enemy into the 
distant open. Likewise troop after troop of French cavalry, units 
with brilliant records, assembled close behind awaiting their part 
in the drama, to harass the enemy’s rear as soon as his expected 
retreat had been taken up. 

At the given hour the First Battalion disappeared from sight 
into the dark depths of the great forest. The enemy outposts were 
alert, and, within a few moments of the opening shot, the forest 
became the scene of spirited combat. In the early morning’s 
light, good marksmanship proved a difficult proposition. Snipers 
perched high in the great trees of the forest rendered our advance 
precarious, and machine gun nests could not be discerned until 
approached to a dangerous proximity. 

The battalion’s advance was, however, unimpeded, and at 
sun-up the unit had reached the edge of the forest, while the 
enemy scurried over the sky-line, leaving in his wake only ma- 
chine gun nests which held out in considerable number to the last. 

Enemy aeroplanes rendered the advance from this point on a 
considerable problem. Sweeping low over our lines, the German 
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aviators operated their machine guns upon the infantry with 
considerable effect. 

The 17th Company, finding its left flank exposed, boldly 
swerved to the left, under the direction of Captain LeRoy P. 
Hunt, and against organized resistance captured the village of 
Chaudun. This minimized danger from the exposed flank, and 
regaining its course, the 17th again closed on the 66th Company, 
and the advance toward Vierzy continued. 


(To be continued.) 





























EXTRACTS FROM TESTIMONY OF THE MAJOR 
GENERAL COMMANDANT BEFORE THE SUB- 
COMMITTEE OF HOUSE COMMITTEE 
ON APPROPRIATIONS ON THE NAVAL 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1922 


Mr. KELLEy. We have with us this afternoon, General Lejeune, 
Commandant of the Marine Corps. General, you have some pre- 
liminary statement you would like to make before we go into the 
specific items? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Yés, sir. 

Mr. KELLEY. Proceed. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Immediately after the 1st of July, when I 
became Commandant of the Marine Corps, the first thing I took 
up was the question of economy in expenditures. The first con- 
ference we had was a meeting to see how we could cut down the 
expenses for this year and come, if possible, within the appropria- 
tions made by Congress. I mention this as bearing on the future 
policy. Among other things, we cut the estimates for civil em- 
ployees, or, rather, reduced the expenditures for this year at 
Quantico, Parris Island, and Philadelphia by 40 per cent. below 
what they had been the preceding year and some 50 per cent. 
below the estimates submitted by the officers. They all took it in 
good part, and they cut down their expenditures accordingly, and 
we hope to be able at the end of the year to show that they have 
not expended quite as much as we have allowed them. They are 
all working to carry out the economical policy which was then and 
is now necessary. I also published a Marine Corps order to the 
service on the subject of economy. 

In addition to that letters have gone out to the commanding 
officers urging economy in expenditures in carrying out the policy 
laid down in that order. Circular letters have gone out on a 
number of occasions on this same subject, and at all our con- 
ferences held weekly at headquarters of the Marine Corps I have 
impressed on everybody the vital necessity of economizing in the 
use of public funds, getting back to the pre-war basis, and getting 
rid of the extravagant ideas with which all of us became inocu- 
lated during the war. 
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As you remember, it was the expectation of Congress that we 
would keep the Corps at the average strength of 20,000 for this 
year. On the Ist of July the strength was 16,000. Recruits were 
coming in slowly; we gained only 225 men during the month of 
July. It seemed then to be hopeless. Speed in recruiting was a 
very vital thing at that time. In the reorganization of the recruit- 
ing service we tried to spur the men to greater activity by holding 
them individually responsible for the results attained and if they 
did not come across they were sent back to the barracks and other 
men took their places. 

In consequence of our efforts, recruiting began to increase 
after July, and later on in the winter the increase became so 
great owing to the unemployment problem that by the Ist of 
January I saw that we pretty nearly had enough men to give us an 
average of 20,000 and I cut out two-year enlistments and cut out 
the recruiting of men under eighteen years of age, boys under 
eighteen years of age, and raised the physical standard. Then I 
made a further change. Recruits were still coming in, so we 
raised the age to twenty-one years, to get men instead of boys. 
Then realizing that the stop had to come I cut out recruiting ex- 
cept reénlistments. I have closed two-thirds of the recruiting 
offices and ordered two-thirds of the men back to duty at the 
posts. That reduced expenditures, because when they are on re- 
cruiting duty they are on commutation allowances, which is a 
very expensive way to keep men. 

Mr. Kettey. You will be able now to keep to your average? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. I think we will be able to keep this aver- 
age up, keep up this number we have now by reénlistments be- 
cause to September 30th discharges by reason of expiration of 
enlistments will be less than 100 per month. There will be less 
than 600 men going out by expiration of enlistments before June 
30th next. 

Mr. KELLEY. Have you data to show how many men go out 
month by month? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KELLEY. Suppose we run through that. What is your 
strength to-day ? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Twenty-two thousand one hundred and 
fifteen. 
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EXPIRATION OF ENLISTMENT 


Mr. KeLtteEy. How many men will go out in January by ex- 
piration of enlistments? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Most of them have gone. There are still 
to go 127. 

Mr. Ketitey. These 22,115 men are of what date? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. That is up to this morning, January 2ist. 
Two-thirds of that 383 have gone. We have one-third, 127 
still to go. 

Mr. Kettey. You would lose 127 in the four months? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. In February 107 go out by expiration; in 
March, 99; in April, 111; in May, 83; in June, 57. 

The falling off is due to the fact that during the war Congress 
authorized or directed that all men already enlisted after the rup- 
ture of diplomatic relations with Germany, which was February 5, 
1917, should be put in the same status as the men that enlisted 
after the war began. These were duration-of-war men. The 
consequence is that the bulk of these men have been discharged 
and the ones remaining are those who have extended their enlist- 
ments for one or more years. 

Mr. Kettey. That makes 584 men go out between now and the 
end of the fiscal year? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kettey. That is 21,531. How many to come back? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. We will get back many more than that. But 
there will be men discharged by the medical survey. 

Mr. Kettey. Of those that go out, how many of them will 
come back? What is your reénlistment ? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. We reénlisted in December 415 men. 
That included a number of men that had been out for some time. 
We reénlist about 50 per cent. of the men that go out. 

Mr. Kettey. In the Navy they were getting back 60 per cent. ; 
will you get back as many as that? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Like everything else, when times are hard, 
we have a great increase of reénlistments, and besides there will 
be quite a number of men who will extend their enlistments. 

Mr. Kettey. That will be about 350 who will come back? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Yes, sir, and in addition the men who 
have been discharged in the last three months must be consid- 
ered. The men who enlist within three months after their dis- 
charges we regard as continuous-service men. 
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Mr. Kettey. How many do you think you will get back all 
told from other sources than those that go out? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Our figure on the 30th of June will be 
pretty close to 22,000 men, practically no change in our strength. 

Mr. Kettey. That is, you will get back in the neighborhood 
of 900 men from other enlistments? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Yes, we do not like to refuse an ex-Marine 
that comes to us to reénlist. We feel he has a claim on us. 

Mr. Ketiey. You think you will have 22,000 men on the Ist 
of July? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Yé6s5, Sir. 

Mr. Ketiey. Let us start with the 1st of July and see where 
you will run next year. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. I have not the figures for the whole 
year—— 

Mr. KELLEY (interposing). How many expired? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. In July, 45. 

Mr. Ke vey. Is that all for next July. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Yes. In August about the same number; in 
September, between 45 and 100. But beginning with October the 
discharges became larger, because we began in October, 1919, to 
enlist men for two years. 

Mr. Kettey. Have you those figures there? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. I have not. I can get them for you. I did 
not work it out for all of next year. I have the number of enlist- 
ments pretty well back, beginning with November, 1919. Sup- 
pose I hand these over to you. 

Mr. Ketiey. Yes. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Progress of Marine Corps recruiting, 1919-20. 

















| | . 
Month ending— Enlisted. Strength. | Net gain. | Net loss. Reserve. — 
| | ° 
> | | 
Nov. 30, 1919 aed 1,319 7. ae eran 5 2,832 5,835 252 
cr BE, OOO... kiss 1,209 Kk * fe eer ss <a 1,266 5,679 122 
ene 88. SE casocast (Se hE Raye <eees | r43C|tCtitC 08D 98 
eS eee 769 +| 15,418 eee eee 200 | g:.662 72 
Mar. 31, 1920.... a eS a Oe eee | 169 | 5,444 48 
Apr. 30, 1920 pecan 739 | +&15,350 | 101 Petree t re | $826 45 
May 31, 1920.. | 803 | zg.7ee | 352 bis 5.c airgap | 4.759 36 
June 30, 1920...... 072 | 16,061 | Pee ee me Bee 24 
July 31, 1920 826 | 16,289 228 | .| 4.711 16 
Aug. 31, 1920 | 1,162 | 16,769 480 | | 4,686 II 
Sept. 30, 1920 1,468 17,559 | 790 | | 4,672 II 
Oct. 31, 1920 | 1,502 18,454 | 895 Fart ss II 
Nov. 90, 1900........1 E960 | woe08 | come f.......3..1 Qe 12 
Dec. 31, 1920 res 2,561 i~ 88682. | 1,903 eiis wae tes | 4,656 12 
| | | 





Strength, Jan. 17, 1921, 22,128; net gain since Jan. 1, 517. 
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GENERAL LEJEUNE. This is the table of men enlisted, but a 
considerable percentage of them have gone out already. 

Mr. KEtLey. This does not give it by months. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Yes; November 30, 1919, 1319. That is the 
number of enlistments for that month. 

Mr. Ketiey. Are those two-year enlistments? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Practically all two-year enlistments. 

Mr. Kettey. So they will begin to expire in November, 1921? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ketitey. How many did you enlist in October? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. A small number, well under a thousand. 

Mr. KEttey. You will lose a lot of men next year. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Yes; we will have to do considerable re- 
cruiting to keep the strength of the Corps at whatever figure is 
determined upon by Congress. 

Mr. KeEttEy. Can we figure about where you would land by 
July, 1922, if you did not recruit any? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. If we did not do any recruiting at all? 

Mr. Kettey. Yes. I am not saying now that we are going to 
do that ; but figure out where you would be, except reénlistments ; 
figure new recruits. Suppose you take October. How many 
men’s enlistments will expire in October? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Roughly, 700. 

Mr. KeEttey. Then, you could put the exact figures in the 
record. How many would expire in November? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. A certain percentage of the men enlisted 
in that month have already gone out through one cause or an- 
other—desertions, medical survey, and discharge for various reasons. 

Mr. Kettey. You took in 1319 two years ago in that month. 
How many of those will be ready to go out? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. I could get the figures accurately from 
our records. 

Mr. KELLEy. Just have a little calculation this afternoon, and 
you can fix the record afterwards. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. There were 7775 enlisted last year. 

Mr. KeLtey. What do you mean by last year? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. I should have said they enlisted from the 
Ist of November 1919, until the 30th of June, 1920. 

GENERAL RicHarDs. I have an estimate here showing the 
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number of discharges to be expected between July Ist next and 
the year following. 

Mr. Ketiey. That is what I want. 

GENERAL Ricuarps. This shows an estimate in connection 
with the travel allowances to be paid on discharge. It includes 
all men expected to be discharged by reason of the expiration of 
enlistments or upon report of medical survey or under other hon- 
orable conditions where under the law they are entitled to 
travel allowance. 

Mr. Kettey. That is the number I want, the number that will 
go out for all reasons. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. There should be approximately 7000. 

Mr. Byrnes. From what date? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. From July Ist of this year. 

Mr. KeEttey. From July 1, 1921, to July 1, 1922. 

GENERAL Ricuarps. We have estimated that under ordinary con- 
ditions there will be so discharged 9905 enlisted men; but if differ- 
ent conditions obtain, these discharges may be reduced to Gen- 
eral Lejeune’s estimate, viz., 7000 men; that is to say, the smaller 
the total number the smaller the outgo. 

Mr. Kettey. So, if none of those came back and you did not 
reénlist any more, your forces would be reduced during this twelve 
months by 7000? 

GENERAL RicHarps. Yes, sir. As stated, we included $445,725 
as travel allowance for 9905 discharged men. For 7000 dis- 
charged men but $315,000 would be needed. So, you may cut off 
from this item the sum of $130,725, making the total $11,550,300.76 
for 20,000 men instead of $11,681,025.76, as shown in my table 
previously filed. 

Mr. KeLtey. Those who will be discharged honorably and for 
other reasons, by expiration of enlistment, will be greatly reduced? 

GENERAL RicuHarps. The estimate framed last September is 
not based on that condition. 

Mr. Kettey. Taking that into account, you see where we will 
land. There are 22,000 men. Suppose we take 7000. That would 
leave you 15,000. Suppose, in order to balance that up, you will 
assume that we got back 60 per cent. of all these for different 
reasons. That would probably make it about right. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. It is about 60 per cent. of all those. 

Mr. KELLEy. It probably would not be far wrong. 
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GENERAL RicHarps. Of course, those estimates contain the 
number we would expect to be discharged under the conditions 
contemplated at that time—they were written last September. 

Mr. Kettey. Some of those would not want to come back. 
That would be 4200. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. The biggest reénlistment was in last De- 
cember, when we got 415 ex-Marines. So, if you get 4000 back, 
you will be lucky. 

Mr. Kettey. But not so many would go out. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. No. 

Mr. Ke tey. I think it might possibly work out. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Yes. 

Mr. Ketiey. On that basis you would have at the end of the 
year about 18,000, would you not? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Without any first enlistments. The great- 
est month we ever had in reénlistments was last December. 

Mr. KEttey. Suppose you take the Marine Corps on the Ist 
of July, 22,000 men, under the present practice not to recruit any 
new ones. 

GENERAL RICHARDS. Yes. 

Mr. Kettey. Take out the men and assume that you will not 
begin recruiting beyond the Ist of July, and it would run on just 
as you will from now until the Ist of July. Then take out such of 
the balance of the 22,000 men as would be discharged for one rea- 
son or another other than expiration of enlistments. 

GENERAL Ricuarps. During the next twelve months. 

Mr. Kettey. Take that out. 

GENERAL RIcHARDS. Expirations of enlistments. 

Mr. Kettey. Then take out the expiration of enlistments. 

GENERAL RICHARDS. Yés5, sir. 

Mr. Kettey. And bring back those who would reénlist and 
we would work that out with considerable accuracy. 

GENERAL RICHARDS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KeEttey. To see just where you would stand at the end of 
the next year and what your average strength would be for the 
year, I do not know; I am not saying that there is any disposition 
to do that but I would like that information. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. All right. I have a little statement here 
about the personnel. 
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Losses, January to June, 1921. 
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Expira-|Dishon-| Sum- Medi 
tion | orable | mary | - ~_| Special] De- . Re- Unde- 
Month. enlist- | dis- | court- — order. | serted. Died. tired. | sirable. Total. 
ment. | charge.|martial. rs 
qequery ct oes 20 36 60 40 III 6 3 50 700 
ebruary...| 104 20 30 45 35 88 5 2 45 374 
March..... 98 15 24 35 30 81 5 2 35 325 
oS ee 12 18 25 25 74 5 2 30 295 
May...... 83 12 18 20 20 67 5 2 25 252 
pe eet $7 12 18 | 20 15 61 « 2 20 210 
| 
Total..| 820 91 144 205 165 482 31 13 205 2,156 
| | ! 

Total loss to June 30, 1921.......... Pee Te re ae iol Be RP OS a yite: 2,156 
Total gain to June 30, 1921.... Os eee iis dicts Orgs ok be pace ka ore aoa icad a cee a 1,276 
Net loss to June 30, 1921. TEE TTC ee SPC eR oe ee ie ee te ee “880 
Strength, Jan. 21, 1921 ... eats Sis He he 4M RE OES as le Chetan eee eos 2G 8G6 
Estimated strength, June 30, 1921 Ear t eo eb. ee nee 21,224 
Reénlistments from Marine Corps one calendar year "1920. -tradebontapunnale 2,865 
Average reénlistments IDEs vom wiv Wat auk soa ee ae an PPT Ee Tee Pe 239 


Losses, fiscal year, 1922. 

































































Expira-|Dishon-| Sum- | Medi- ° | p lp 
tion | orable | mary | | Special] e- . | Re- | Unde- 
Months. enlist- | dis- | court- soohoaadl order. jserted. Died. tired. | sirable. Total. 
ment. | charge./martial. Fe4 } 
| 
| 

| ee 40 12 | 17 | 20 15 60 5 2 20 191 
August . 49 as | ct | 2 15 65 5 2 19 204 
September 160 San es oe ee 14 60 5 2 19 307 
October... 660 1 | 16 | 19 14 55 5 2 18 800 
November 707 sy ee Pee 13 50 5 2 18 840 
December 733 see! a 73 | 5 2 17 858 
january : 07 eo] Se Pe 12 40 5 2 17 869 

ebruary 553 > | 6 | a 12 40 5 2 16 668 

arch }  §22 | eae oe... II 40 5 2 16 635 
April 393 oe 14 |} 16 II 45 5 2 15 $10 

ay.. |} $48 | BA: eT) 10 45 5 2 15 661 
June } $23 | 8 } * 1 3§ 10 45 5 2 14 635 

Total | 56 39 | 120 | 181 210 150 | 590 | 60 24 204 7,178 
| j | | | 
po ee eee eee es ee en, re ; <iween éoh 7,178 
Total gain, fiscal year 1922 Phy eae eer eaadeeesnemiae Shaske ee Beemer ae soos ee 
ae Ti i a BOD oes ss 5.5.5 v's bn ose RAK ks FOO ok Ee 4,310 


NotEe.—The gradually reducing number of desertions are due to the increasing proportion of 
men of considerable service in the Marine Corps, due to the cessation of original enlistments. 
The figures for the months of June and July would be reduced more were it not for the predicted 


seasonal increase of desertions in the summer months. 


Estimated strength United States Marine Corps, fiscal year, 1922. 
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Mr. Byrnes. That is estimated on the assumption that you 
will drop enlistments entirely ? 

Mr. KEt.tey. No, sir; no enlistments at all, but merely the re- 
enlistments that they are obliged to take from those that reénlist 
if they are all right. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Yes; it is almost a moral obligation with 
the men who served during one enlistment. 

Mr. KELtEy. It would not probably be good for the Corps to 
refuse to enlist a man for a second time if he had made good dur- 
ing his first enlistment. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Some of these men have been in twenty- 
five years. 

Mr. Byrnes. Some would be absolutely unfit for anything else. 

Mr. Kettey. It would take away the incentive to make it a 
permanent business. 

GENERAL MacCaw_ey. The other men would want to get out 
‘if they found that would be the policy. 

Mr. Kettey. On the other hand, the mere dropping off of new 
recruits would not affect the morale. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. It would affect the morale in this way: 
We have certain work to do, and if ten men have to do twenty 
men’s work, it affects the morale. 

Mr. Kettey. That is true; but I mean the mere fact that you 
should use no recruiting officers, recruiting only those that are 
offering themselves for reénlistment until further orders would 
not make any difference with your enlisted personnel as far as 
morale is concerned. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Only in case of reduction of strength. If 
the number of men is being constantly reduced and the work is 
constantly being harder for them, then it would make a difference 
in the morale. 

Mr. Kettey. That means unusual burdens in the way of 
employment. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Yes. I have a little statement here show- 
ing the necessity for personnel authorized by Congress. 

Mr. Kettey. The law authorizes you to enlist a force of 
27,400, as I recollect it. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kettey. If you had 27,400 men in the Marine Corps, what 
would you do with them? 
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GENERAL LEJEUNE. I have it here in a statement. 

The estimates submitted by me to the Secretary of the Navy 
for the next fiscal year were based on the full strength of 27,400 
men as fixed by Congress. I will say that these estimates were 
considerably cut by the Secretary, so as they come to the com- 
mittee they do not represent the actual cost or what the actual 
cost would be if Congress appropriated enough money for 27,400 
men. For instance, provisions were cut. While that is partly an 
estimate, it is largely a mathematical calculation. 

Mr. Kettey. Of course, you can cut provisions on general 
principles. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. On general principles? 

Mr. Kettey. Nearly all food will go down within the next 
year. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. We hope it will go down. 

Mr. Kettey. It is going down. It has gone down on many 
things. 

GENERAL MacCawtey. Very materially. 

Mr. Kettey. So an estimate for food would have to note that 
to have value. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Absolutely. There are at present 22,115 en- 
listed men in the Marine Corps. Owing to the shortage of appro- 
priations this number will not be greatly exceeded in all prob- 
ability during the remainder of the fiscal year. 

Mr. KELLEy. You ought to cut out the words “ in all probability.” 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. I qualify it later by saying, unless some 
grave emergency arises which might cause the President to direct 
the Corps to be recruited to full strength. 

Mr. KELLEy. You are safe on that. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. In all probability the Corps will enter the 
new fiscal year with approximately 22,000 men. It will not be 
practicable to effect a reduction below these figures, as during 
the remainder of the fiscal year there will be only about 500 dis- 
charges by reason of expiration of enlistments. This small num- 
ber is due to the fact that all men who enlisted between 
February 5, 1917, and November 11, 1918, were by act of Congress 
duration-of-war men who have already been discharged except those 
who elected to extend their enlistments. In December last, 415 
ex-Marines reénlisted, and while this number was larger than the 
normal, yet it is altogether likely that the number of men reénlist- 
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ing will about equal the losses for all causes during the ensuing 
five months. Next year there will be a large number of dis- 
charges as the enlistment of men for a period of two years was 
begun in September, 1919, necessitating in order to keep up the 
strength of the Corps to the number you fix an active campaign 
to make good the losses thereafter. 

In this connection, I deem it pertinent to state that on July Ist 
last, the day I assumed the office of Commandant, the strength 
of the Corps was 16,100 men, and recruiting was progressing very 
slowly, approximately 826 men being enlisted in July, with a net 
gain of 228. It seemed to be an almost impossible task to comply 
with the expressed mandate of the naval committee and Congress 
to bring the Corps to an average strength of 20,000 men for the 
fiscal year. An active campaign was at once begun, including the 
reorganization of the recruiting service. Every man on recruit- 
ing duty was held individually responsible for results, and those 
who failed to obtain the required results were relieved from re- 
cruiting duty and their places filled by new men. The result was 
an immediate improvement, 1162 men being recruited in August, 
1468 in September, 1612 in October, and 1760 in November, and 
2561 in December. 

Then the recruiting campaign was cut down, as previously 
stated. The recruiting service has been greatly reduced. Five 
hundred men have been relieved from recruiting duty and 105 
offices closed. 

So much for the past. Now, as to the needs of the future, the 
duties that the Marine Corps are required to perform require not 
less than 27,400 men. 

Mr. Kettey. Of course, that is not really an exact science. 
We will take that up in detail. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Shortly after July 1st I took up the ques- 
tion of fixing the number of men to be allotted to the guards for 
navy yards, naval magazines, and other places, also the question 
of reducing the number engaged in what might be termed over- 
head work. 

An officer of experience visited nearly all stations on the east 
coast and went into the question thoroughly, and afterwards a 
board of officers, of which the above officer was senior member, 
was convened for the purpose of preparing a table of comple- 
ments for all Marine Corps posts and detachments. This board 
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first submitted a report covering the needs of the stations as stated 
by the naval commandants and commanding officers. This table 
required over 33,000 Marines. I directed the board to cut down 
these estimates and to bring the complements well within the 
27,400 men. The complements should actually amount to not 
much more than 25,500 men in order to allow about 8 per cent. 
for men in transit to and from foreign stations, sick in hospital ; 
men confined awaiting action of general courts-martial and re- 
enlisted men on furloughs granted immediately upon reénlistment. 

The board made a drastic cut in complements, but its report 
only allowed 500 surplus for the above-mentioned purposes in- 
stead of nearly 2000. They cut down to what they thought was a 
minimum, but when the thing was finished instead of having 2000 
surplus for these various purposes they only had 500. 


MARINES ON SHIPS 


Mr. Kettey. Will they base that on the 143,000 men that we 
had in the Navy and the number of Marines that you have 
on ships? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. The number of Marines on ships and the 
number of guards for all these various places. 

Mr. Kettey. That is the number of Marines on ships which 
could be kept in commission with the 143,000 men? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. The actual number of Marines now at 
sea. They did not allow for the new ships. 

Mr. KeEttey. I did not mean new ships. The Navy asked for 
143,000 men for this coming year? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Yes. 

Mr. Kettey. And with that number of men certain ships 
could be kept in commission? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ke.tey. In figuring the number of Marines necessary 
they took into account the ships they expected to keep in com- 
mission with the 143,000 men, did they not? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. The figures in these tables are the men 
now at sea, about 1822. They are now on the ships. There may 
be some slight reduction in that number on account of naval 
vessels being laid up due to a reduction on naval personnel, but 
not a great reduction, as there are no Marines assigned to auxiliary 
vessels and the smaller vessels, and these are the ones which are 
likely to go in reserve or out of commission. 
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Your attention, too, is invited to the fact that of 27,400 men, 
ordinarily, there will be between 2500 and 3000 recruits receiving 
training at training depots, and that approximately 2000 men are 
required for the recruiting service and for the recruit depots. 
Those men are not available. Our two recruiting depdts require 
a lot of men to train other men. The above figures show that 
there would be but a little over 20,000 men for active service out 
of a total of 27,400 men, especially as in order not to exceed the 
authorized strength, it is always necessary to allow a factor 
of safety. 

Mr. KELLEY. Just a moment right there. You will have 
22,000 men on the first of July already trained. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Then they should all be trained. 

Mr. Kettey. By the first of July the 22,000 men that you have 
will be all trained ? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Yés, sir. 

Mr. KeEttey. What will you do with those extra 2000? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. You mean 2000 recruits. There are usu- 
ally about 3000 recruits under training. 

Mr. KELtEy. There would be not under training 22,000 men 
but trained and ready for business, you need only 20,000 men? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. You misunderstand me. Ordinarily there 
are about 3000 recruits in training which would bring the strength 
down to about 24,400. From 1500 to 2000 are in transit to and 
from foreign stations, sick in hospitals and absent on furlough 
when they first reenlist; absent without leave or as stragglers. 
The above men amount to 8 per cent. of the total. 

Mr. KELLEy. Out of the 22,000 on the first of July there will 
be some 4000 or 5000 not available? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. There will be about 1500 from those causes 
I have just enumerated, between 1500 to 2000. 

Mr. KELtey. So you will not be very much short next July? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Technically if we could keep our Corps 
without any recruits we could get along with about 3000 men less 
than when we have recruits under training. We have 2500 to 
3000 men—recruits—in training. If we had all reénlisted men 
w2 would not have any recruits under training, but we can not do 
that, as the reénlistments would gradually peter out. 

Then we have to be careful not to exceed the authorized 
strength, it is always necessary to allow a factor of safety. In other 
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words, if we are allowed 27,400 men we can not recruit that many 
because we are afraid to run over that and get into trouble with 
the Treasury Department. The pay would be affected. 

Mr. Kevtey. I am glad you feel that way about it. 

Mr. Kettey. With these 27,400 you are going to keep at least 
6000 at Quantico? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Yes, sir; we must have organizations 
ready for any emergency that may arise. 

Mr. Ketrtey. How long do they stay? This is a reservoir out 
of which you draw for an emergency ? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. This is an emergency: force. 

Mr. Kettey. They are not doing anything? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. They are training all the time and going 
to school, as I explained to the Naval Committee last year. 

Mr. Ketiey. They have no special advantage except to be 
ready for war? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Yes, sir; and ready for emergency in time 
of peace. We have these emergencies about once a year, and for 
a large part of each year during peace times. We have had an 
average of one expedition each year since the Spanish War. You 
remember Marines were at Vera Cruz, in Nicaragua, and in 
Panama. So these forces, while they are now in training, are 
always in readiness to carry out their real mission. 

Mr. Kerrey. This is the flexible part of the scheme? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Yé6sS, sir. 

Mr. Kettey. Under “ expeditionary and sea duty ” there are 
9645 men set down as being the number intended to have ready? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. That is all we could give for those 
purposes. 

Mr. Kettey. That does not include the men who are sta- 
tioned at various places where you have got to keep Marines 
permanently and all other things as a centre somewhere? This is 
the reservoir out of which to meet any emergency that might arise? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Yes, Sir. 

Mr. Ketitey. That is the place of your real strength which 
could not be changed without deranging your organization? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. That is the heart of the Marine Corps; 
that is what makes the Marine Corps. If we cut that out you 
destroy its efficiency. 

Mr. KeEttey. I do not mean to cut out, but whether you had 
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6000, or 7000, or 8000, or 9000 would not make any difference to 
your organization. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Yes, it would; because with any military 
organization the number of men that it can put into the field in 
an emergency measures its efficiency. If we have an organization 
of 20,000 men and can only put 2000 or 3000 men in the field it 
would not be an efficient organization. 

Mr. Ketiey. Of course, the military organization is supposed 
to organize against a rainy day. That is why if you are never to 
have any trouble we would not want to bother with it at all? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KeEttey. You are entirely right in saying we should be 
certain that in this organization there are enough for the purpose 
of keeping up this centre which is the centre of the corps, and yet 
the size of any particular military organization is a matter of 
elasticity. You can have 150,000 or 200,000, or 100,000 or 75,000, 
whatever different minds think the needs of the world and the 
country might require. Your situation is just the same? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. NO, sir; it is not the same. 

Mr. KELLEy. We could contract this force right here or ex- 
pand it without interfering with your organization. Suppose we 
left you with your full number of officers so that if you needed 
to swell the number you could go out and get men, keep your 
officers and organization intact. But why have every one filled 
up to the full extent? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Let me give you the rest of my statement. 

Mr. Kettey. If we cut this 10,000 down to 5000, that means 
$10,000,000. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. No increases have thus far been allowed 
to the various stations. There is a tremendous pressure for in- 
creases. We could easily have distributed all of the 27,400 men at 
the navy yards, naval magazines, and on foreign stations. 

Mr. Ketiey. I was thinking that the number at some of the 
other places was a little excessive. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. We have cut every one of them down 
from what they were. 

Mr. KeLLey. From what they were or what you would like? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. From what they were. More are wanted 
and the pressure everywhere for more men is very strong. 

Mr. Kettey. Is it not because they want to hang on to their 
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appropriations for other purposes and every Marine they can get 
leaves them that much money for something else? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. That is partly true. No increases have 
thus far been allowed. It is essential to keep constantly in mind 
the fact that the Marine Corps was created for active service with 
the fleet either in the event of war or in the event of an emer- 
gency in time of peace and that it is vital for a sufficient force 
trained to the minute to be held in readiness to move immediately 
after the receipt of orders. The fleet is the great defensive out- 
post of our country. It must never sleep. It must be ready at all 
times. The World War burst on England and France without 
notice. The readiness of the British fleet and the French army 
saved the world from being engulfed by the Teutonic hordes. If 
they had not been ready the imperial flag of Germany would in all 
probability be flying to-day over the greater part of the world. 

It was our good fortune to be able to prepare ourselves for 
war behind the bulwark furnished by our allies. Over one year 
elapsed after we entered the war before our land forces were able 
to take any part of importance in it. It is hardly probable that 
we shall always be so fortunate as to have allies willing and able 
to protect us. Our fleets, therefore, must be ready to form the 
protecting bulwark behind which our great armies can be organ- 
ized and trained. I think that is sound. In a naval war the 
Marine Corps will accompany and be a part of the fleet. It must 
be ready, therefore, to move with it. We can not stay behind 
like the Army and get ready for a great expedition. The Marine 
Corps can not be ready unless it have sufficient personnel. This 
is its vital need just as it is the vital need of the Navy. 

In the last war when we entered it there was not any naval 
war except the anti-submarine war. 

Mr. Kettey. You were with the Army. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. We were with the Army because we 
thought the country ought to use every man that had military 
knowledge and ability and training. 

No appropriations have been made for a Marine Corps re- 
serve. It is therefore a reserve in name only and will soon 
cease to exist. 

Mr. Kettey. How much ofa reservoir have you at this very 
moment? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE, We have at Quantico one regiment of in- 
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fantry, one machine gun battalion, and some small units 
partly filled. 

Mr. Kettey. How much altogether? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Counting in aviation units, about 2500 
men. 

Mr. KEtiey. This reservoir that you have of 9645 is what? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. It is between about 2500 to 3000. 

Mr. Kettey. You are not asking to have that increased this 
coming year? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Yes; I am asking it. 

Mr. KEtLey. You do not want 27,000 men next year. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Yes; we want them, but are going to take 
what you give us. 

Mr. Ketrey. Like good soldiers. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. But I want to impress on the committee 
as strongly as I can that 27,400 represents very closely the actual 
needs for the Marine Corps to carry out the work that has been 
assigned to it. Whatever military work ashore is required to be 
done by the Navy ought to be done by the Marine Corps because 
we are especially fitted to do it and are trained to serve with the 
fleet. It is our mission and not the mission of the Army. 

Mr. Kettey. The only thing I am directing your attention to 
particularly at this moment is the size of this reserve force which 
might be needed at any time. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KeEttey. That might not be needed at all. The fact that 
we have that army of 225,000 men will probably make a little dif- 
ference about whether you wanted to keep a reserve force of one 
size or another in the Marine Corps. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. It ought not to because our mission is not 
the mission of the Army. 

Mr. Kettey. If you had plenty of troops already trained in 
some other branch of the service, you would not need to carry as 
many in your branch of the service to meet a great emergency, be- 
cause when that emergency came you would probably need more 
than you had, anyhow. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. The Marine Corps is fitted to meet the 
naval part of the emergency ; the Army is fitted to meet the Army 
part of it. The reason for the existence of the Marine Corps is to 
fill this particular need. 
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Mr. KELtey. Suppose somebody would ask a member of the 
committee in the House this question: You are appropriating 
money for practically 10,000 men who are held in service for an 
emergency at Quantico and at San Diego, those two places where 
it will be located. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ketitey. Why is it necessary to hold that many men dur- 
ing the year for emergencies? Is there anything on the horizon 
anywhere that indicated the necessity for that number? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. I am not a prophet. When I was over in 
Germany we had in the area occupied by the Second Division the 
old castle of Ehrenbreitstein, a famous old German fortress, and 
on top of that on its highest tower we had the biggest American 
flag I ever saw in my life. We sent to France to get it. Every 
time I looked at it, I thought that there was not a human being 
on top of the earth five years before who would have predicted 
then that the American flag would be flying over Ehrenbreitstein 
in 1919. I do not think there was anybody in 1896 or 1897 who 
would have predicted that Admiral Dewey’s fleet would pass into 
the bay of Manila and hoist the American flag over the Philippine 
Islands. You can not predict the future. 

Mr. Kettey. You are not arguing because you did put the 
American flag on that high place in Germany, a very unusual 
thing, that we ought to guard against as unusual a thing as that 
by having a force always ready to do it? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kettey. Is that your idea? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. I think you can never tell what is going 
to happen any more than England and France were able to tell in 
June, 1914, that millions of Germans were going to attack them. 
If the English nation had allowed its fleet to become scrapped and 
turned into junk, it is likely that the German flag would have 
flown over the tower of London in 1914. In other words, the 
safety of the Nation, it seems to me, is worth thinking about a 
great deal. The Marine Corps is only a small part of the national 
forces, only a small part of it, but I never will admit that it was 
not up to me to put as strongly as possible the importance of my 
little part being kept ready to meet any emergency which might 
come that would involve the safety of the Nation. ' 

Mr. Kettey. That is the part of a good officer, of course. We 
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do not find any fault with your attitude, but we are looking at it 
from this side of the table and you are looking at it from that side 
of the table, both having in mind the same thing. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kettey. The only question is with the size of the Army 
that we have and the Navy that we are maintaining, whether it is 
necessary to keep as complete a reserve at Quantico as nine or 
ten thousand men, at Quantico and San Diego. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. About 1900 of that force are at sea. The 
remainder is less than the number that the experts of the Navy 
Department think we ought to have. 

Mr. Kettey. The point I am making is that if there is any 
lesser number than 27,400 it will come out in large part of this 
reserve force. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Part of it would have to come out of the 
reserve. 

Mr. Kettey. Assign to the various stations such men as you 
have as long as they last, keeping as large a reserve as you can, 
considering those important needs. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. I would cut every station down as far as 
the department would let me cut them and try to maintain reserve 
as large as we could consistently do. 

Mr. Kettey. You have about 2500 there now? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Yé@s, sir. 

Mr. KEttey. That means you have about 20,000 elsewhere ? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Well, you will remember always what I 
told you about the number of recruits under training and the num- 
ber of men unavailable for active service. 

Mr. KeELtey. You have about 20,000 elsewhere? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Say 19,000. 

Mr. Kettey. Let us see where they are. You have in the 
navy yards, posts, and barracks and various land stations, what? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Column B in that statement is the one 
showing present complements.* 

Mr. Kettey. There are 5650 men in that number. Which 
ones are at Parris Island? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Further on you will find noneffectives 
at the end of the table, and the figure there is for recruits in train- 
ing at Parris Island, 2500 men. 








* Note.—This and following statements refer to the Report of the McDougal 
board, omitted here. 
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Mr. KetLtey. How many are there now? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Pretty close to that, about 2000. In addi- 
tion, we have a permanent establishment at Parris Island, which 
runs the whole plant. 

Mr. Kettey. What do you mean by that? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. They run the power plant; have charge 
of training, etc. 

Mr. Kettey. Those who are assigned there permanently? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kettey. How many of those? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. There are 800 or goo men there besides 
the recruits. 

Mr. Kettey. It seems like a large number, 800 or goo men to 
look after a place for 2500. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. It is large, but you have to keep the place 
going. I have cut the number down by 300. It is a large num- 
ber, and I wish it were smaller. 

Mr. Kettey. It takes one man for every two men in training. 

GENERAL LeJEUNE. The plant has to be run. That plant 
could take care of 6000 or 7000 men. 

Mr. Kettey. Over at Annapolis they have 

GENERAL LEJEUNE (interposing). Here is the way these extra 
people are distributed: Supply company, 225 men to attend to 
everything in the way of clothing, food, and taking care of stores 
of every description and everything pertaining to supply work at 
Parris Island. Then, we have a school detachment there and a 
band, a mess detachment, with messmen and men that feed the 
recruits. We do not make the recruits do that kind of work. 

Mr. Kettey. Those are civilians? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. No, sir; enlisted men. There is the de- 
tachment at the training camp and the instructors. We have to 
have an instructor for every six or seven men. These men drill 
eight hours a day and are taught everything a recruit ought to 
know ; how to scrub clothes, military and physical training, rifle 
and automatic practice on the rifle range, etc. The entire plant 
has to run full blast all the time. 

Mr. Kettey. Is that like the Army? Do they have to have as 
many people permanently stationed there to train boys? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. At Army posts and other Marine Corps 
posts those men are represented by the noncommissioned officers 
and men belonging to the companies. 
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Mr. KELLEY. For 2500 students at Annapolis they do not have 
as many positions as your employees—professors and all. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Of course they do not. You do not have 
officers or professors doing the work of laborers, cooks, messmen, 
drill masters, etc. 

Mr. KELLEY. Counting all the professors and men on guard 
and janitors and cooks, mess attendants, and every other kind of 
employees, there are as many men as you have at Quantico. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. I have cut the permanent establishment at 
Parris Island by 300 men, and I will further reduce it as oppor- 
tunity offers. 

Mr. Kettey. Three hundred sounds more like it. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. I cut it down by 300. 

Mr. KeEttey. It was 1200 before. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. It was 1200 and I have reduced it by 300. 

Mr. Kettey. You had charge of Quantico before you were 
commandant? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kettey. How was it there when you had command? 
Were you able to reduce? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. We had nothing but a shell. 

Mr. Kettey. You did not have many men in the organization. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. We had the permanent force only at 
that time. 

Mr. Ketiey. You have 9645 in this reservoir? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. That includes about 1900 men serving at 
sea. Those men are at sea, so it is that much less; it is less than 
8000; about 7800 at Quantico and San Diego. 

Mr. Ke.ttey. How many at sea? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. One thousand nine hundred. 

Mr. Byrnes. That leaves 7745. 

Mr. KeEttey. That is 7745 in the reservoir? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kettey. And 2500 at Quantico? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. About 2500 are at Quantico now, and 
about 500 at San Diego. 

Mr. Kettey. And 2500 are at Parris Island? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Two thousand recruits are at Parris 
Island. 

Mr. KELLEY. And about g00 men at Parris Island? 
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GENERAL LEJEUNE. Yes, sir; the permanent detachment which 
includes the force which has charge of the naval prison there. 

Mr. Kettey. That accounts for quite a great many of those. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. We have down there in addition to the 
recruit training depot a prison, a rifle range, a training school for 
bandsmen, trumpeters, and drummers. 

Mr. KeLttey. How many enlisted men are there at Quantico 
in that permanent establishment? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Four hundred and fifty. Those men are 
enlisted men attached to the organizations stationed there. 

Mr. Kettey. What are those doing at headquarters in 
Washington ? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Running our school, a correspondence 
school for enlisted men throughout the Marine Corps. 

Mr. Kettey. There are 239 there. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. You mean at headquarters. They are the 
clerks at headquarters. 

Mr. Ketiey. Are they enlisted men, too? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Yes, sir. I want to talk about that later 
on, too. There has been a reduction of 100 men since the Ist of 
July and 100 prior to that time. There is going to be a further cut 
when we finish some war work we are doing there. We can not 
close up Parris Island, disestablish it, and move away, without 
scattering all those trained men who are doing special work, such 
as the men running power plants, boats, trucks, and everything 
of that kind. That plant down there has to go full blast to keep 
up a constant inflow of recruits and an outflow of trained men. 

Mr. KeLttey. What will you do after you get all the recruits 
out? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. We could take them all out and close the 
place up. But our training force would be broken up. 

Mr. Kettey. Instead of taking them to Quantico? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. That could be done, of course. 

Mr. Kettey. Was it intended to establish Quantico perma- 
nently ? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. We can not get along without it. 

Mr. Kettey. Why could it not be expanded at Parris Island 
and get along at one place? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Parris Island is well fitted for recruits. 
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It has a good terrain to give recruits the A B C of military train- 
ing. It is isolated and the recruits are kept at home and at work 
during the nine weeks’ training. It is on an island and the climate 
and soil are good, and it is a very fine site for a recruit depot, but 
it does not have the essential characteristics for the training of 
men in the higher part of the military profession. It is unsuited 
for the higher military training, such as is given at Quantico. 

Mr. KELttey. You need a rough country for that? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. We need a rough country and we need to 
be nearer the great Navy base of Chesapeake Bay where the fleets 
have a rendezvous. The Navy base is at Hampton Roads. On 
account of the distance of Parris Island from this base, our men 
would have to be sent long distances by rail. The Marine Corps 
base, too, should be near the industrial centre of the country, so 
that supplies of all kinds can be obtained without long shipments. 
Quantico can be reached by our smaller transports. The larger 
ones would have to anchor some miles down the river and the men 
sent down by barges or tugs. 

Mr. Byrnes. You would take them down by barges? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Yes, or tugs. 

Mr. Byrnes. As a matter of fact, you have to ship them by 
rail to Norfolk. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. We have sent men by rail to Philadelphia 
or Norfolk. There are shoals in the Potomac River which prevent 
ships drawing over 23 feet coming to Quantico. 

Mr. Byrnes. I know ships can not come up. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Ships drawing 23 feet can not come all the 
way up the river. Alongside the dock at Quantico we have 30 
feet of water, but there are shoals below Quantico. The two 
places are very useful, Parris Island for recruits and Quantico for 
advance base and expeditionary forces. 

Mr. KELLEy. I notice you have over 500 men at Mare Island. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. That is the recruit depot on the west 
coast. Men enlisted west of Omaha are sent to Mare Island to 
save expenses. We could send them to Parris Island, but it would 
involve a haul from Montana, Oregon, etc., to Parris Island and 
then return to the west coast for duty with the fleet and at our 
stations in the Pacific. 

Mr. Kettey. When you get started at San Diego they will 
all come down. 
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GENERAL LEJEUNE. I do not expect to locate the recruit depot 
at San Diego. 

Mr. KELteEy. You are not going to have two places there? 

GENERAL LEyEUNE. If our recruits are sent to San Diego it 
would mean their shipment by rail from Montana, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Colorado, and other western states to the south- 
western corner of the United States, and after the completion of 
their training the bulk of them would have to be shipped by rail 
to San Francisco for further shipment by transports to foreign 
stations in the Philippines, Guam, and Pekin. San Diego is 
planned for our west coast advance base force. The recruit depot 
at Mare Island is near San Francisco, and is nearer the localities 
from which our recruits are drawn. 

Mr. Kettey. These separate plants consume the fund. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. It does not eat up as much as the railroad 
fare to and from San Diego. The railroad fare is tremendous. 

Mr. Kettey. As fast as they are recruited you train a little 
while at San Francisco? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. At Mare Island. 

Mr. Kettey. They go down to San Diego. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Some of them will. 

Mr. Kettey. You will find you have got them in about the 
same relation if you have two plants instead of one. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. It will be a very simple matter to shift to 
San Diego. 

Mr. Kettey. Why do you not do that? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. It is just a matter of expense. 

Mr. KELLeEy. Figure out one place to establish it economically. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. We figure it would cost more, but if the 
reverse were true I would take San Diego. 

Mr. Kettey. Take those two you have on the east coast; if 
you did not have but one place, how much more economically you 
can get along this coming year. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. That is perfectly true. 

Mr. KELLEy. It is especially true when you are running a little 
bit low. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Yes; I believe in concentration. That is 
why I oppose the scattering of the Marine Corps the way we had 
to do before the war. If we had the Corps distributed at Phila- 
delphia, New York, Boston, and other places, we would have to 
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assemble them for expeditions. The organization would not 
be efficient. 


In regard to San Diego, a barracks has been under construc- 


tion there for nearly five years. When such a long time is taken 
to build there is a lot of loss from overhead. If you are going to 
build these barracks it seems to me the more quickly they are 
completed the better, and instead of appropriating $500,000 this 
year, give us $1,000,000. 


EXPEDITION TO HAITI 


Mr. Kettey. Tell us about Haiti. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. I do not know what you want me to tell. 
Mr. KEttey. You have a lot of men there. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. We need every one of them. 

Mr. KELLEY. Will we ever get out of Haiti? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. That is for you to decide. 

Mr. Kettey. There are 1691 men there. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. That is the complement for Haiti. 

Mr. Kettey. What is the situation there? Are you going to 


get the people there used to self-government? 


GENERAL LEJEUNE. The situation in Haiti was very quiet 


when I was there in September. 


Mr. Kettey. Are we running the place completely? 
GENERAL LEJEUNE. The Marines have nothing to do with 


their Government. 


Mr. Kettey. What are we there for? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. To maintain peace. 

Mr. Kettey. Does the President of Haiti direct the Marines? 
GENERAL LEJEUNE. NO, Sir. 

Mr. Kettey. Do the Marines direct the President? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. NO, sir. 

Mr. KeEtitey. What is the relation between the two Govern- 


ments down there? 


GENERAL LEJEUNE. The Marines are a police force that main- 


tains peace. 





out of our appropriation. 


Mr. Byrnes. Are the men scattered all over the place? 
GENERAL LEJEUNE. Yés, sir. 

Mr. Byrnes. Who pays the expenses down there? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. The United States Government. It comes 
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Mr. Byrnes. How long have we been there? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. We landed there July, 1915. 

Mr. Byrnes. Has our force been decreased or increased? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. We landed there originally with a little 
over 2000 men. 

Mr. Byrnes. This is the number the State Department tells 
you you will have to keep there. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Yé6s, sir. 

Mr. Byrnes. Really we are necessary to the order of the 
islands? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. I have nothing to do with policy of the 
Government. The Marines are there and as long as they are 
there, I am going to do everything in my power to make those 
men comfortable, even if a deficiency has to be created and I have 
to go to jail. I am not going to have those men exposed to the 
elements without shelter and underfed or without clothing. I 
am going to keep as many men down there as conditions warrant, 
so they will not be exposed to danger of being butchered, and as 
long as the Marines are there I am going to do everything in my 
power to see that they are protected and cared for. When the 
Government gets ready to withdraw them I will be ready to do 
so promptly. 

Mr. Byrnes. This is the number, 1696, that they need up there. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Byrnes. Have you had more than that down there? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. There have been more. 

Mr. Byrnes. How about Santo Domingo with 2291 men? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. One of the best officers we had down 
there sent a cablegram for 2900. 

Mr. Byrnes. I saw in the paper that the Marines had been 
ordered home from Santo Domingo. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. They have not been; that is a mistake. 
Two regiments of the force in Santo Domingo are in the interior 
and have to be supplied by trucks and bullock carts. In the rainy 
season the roads are almost impassable. The men have to be 
located where disturbances are likely to occur. 

Mr. Byrnes. You said you had been impressed with the fact 
that our Marines had been doing good work in Haiti. What do 
you have reference to? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. I was impressed by their soldierly bearing 
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and discipline, their appearance, and the fact that they were ful- 
filling efficiently the mission that they were sent there to fulfill. 

Mr. Byrnes. To preserve order. 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Preserving peace and order and tranquil- 
lity and being on good terms with the natives. 

Mr. Byrnes. There has been an impression to the contrary. 
You think they are on good terms with the natives? 

GENERAL LEJEUNE. Yes; with the law-abiding, peaceful 
natives who wish to work and enjoy the fruits of their labor. 

Mr. KEttey. To the layman it looks as though there were un- 
necessary numbers of Marines at stations and even in the depart- 
ment at Washington. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


Department of Military Tactics, 
Field Officers’ School, Marine Corps Schools, 
Marine Barracks, Quantico, Virginia. 
February I, 1921. 


The Secretary, 

MarINE Corps GAZETTE, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: 

Permit me to endorse the article, “ A Discussion of the Salute,” 
by Major J. D. Murray, appearing in the last edition of THE 
GazeTTE, and commend it to the thoughtful consideration of 
our officers. 

I don’t believe in abolishing the salute entirely, but am strongly 
convinced that the service would be benefited by a modification of 
our present regulations on the subject. 

I am in favor of requiring that officers and enlisted men on 
duty salute as at present, but all others only when spoken to, or 
addressing an officer or senior. 

The present regulations have come to us, without material 
change, from a time and age that is long past. Social conditions 
have undergone great changes since then. Education and im- 
proved economic conditions of our masses have materially raised 
the standard of our enlisted men. More is required of our officers 
in the way of professional attainment and character. 

All of these changes tend to lessen the importance of the salute 
as a factor of discipline. 

That the salute is very distasteful to the newly joined man, 
and the American people as a whole, need hardly be stated. It is 
a mistaken dislike, perhaps, but it exists, and will always exist. 
The question is, then, can the American military-naval service 
afford to continue a nonessential custom that is repulsive to 
the people? 

Before giving our answer to this question we must consider 
deeply one fact. The American people are the source from which 
we get everything; men, money and orders. So I say, if they 
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don’t like the salute and it is nonessential to our efficiency, then 
we should be “ Path Finders ” and abolish it. 
I can’t help but feel that if this was done our discipline would 
improve instead of suffer. 
Very truly yours, 
R. A. KEYSER, 
Major, U.S.M.C. 


Concord, Mass., 
February 3, 1921. 
Editor of THE GAZETTE: 

Will you print a few words by an Army Officer, anent Major 
Murray’s article on the salute? 

Personally I approve of the salute. I enjoyed saluting when I 
was an enlisted man, and still enjoy it now that I am an officer. 
Far from regarding it as an un-American act of servility, I have 
respect for the man who snappily salutes me, and contempt for 
the man who does not. I consider the salute an item of morale, 
rather than of discipline. 

No enlisted man will object to the salute, if the matter is pre- 
sented to him in the proper light; namely, as “the fraternal sign 
of the Brotherhood of Arms.” 

But how can it be sincerely presented to him in this light, 
when (1) he is not permitted to give this sign to his Brothers in 
Arms, and (2) he sees officers giving it to ladies and even to male 
civilians, which custom has the backing of an official War 
Department order. 

The first item is not so very important, but the second is dis- 
astrous. If male civilians are entitled to receive a military salute, 
the whole “ Brotherhood of Arms” business becomes nothing but 
a bunch of bunk. We might as well attempt to inculcate a re- 
spect for the uniform by especially permitting it to be promiscu- 
ously worn by civilians; or a respect for Old Glory, by officially 
permitting flags to be used for gun-swabs! 

In my opinion, no one thing would do more toward restoring 
the salute to its pristine vigor than an order prohibiting its use by 
members of the military establishment for any purposes other 
than military. 

RoGER SHERMAN Hoar, 
First Lieutenant, C.A.C. 
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RECRUITING AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
MARINE CORPS 


NOVEMBER, I920 


Reénits 


PERIOD OF ENLISTMENT 


3 years 
24 
29 
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22 
36 


114 


Total enlistments recorded in November, 1920 


DECEMBER, 1920 


Reénlts 


286 


Applicants Accpt. 





4 years 
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12 
II 
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Applicants Accpt. 


582 
501 


175 
182 


254 


1694 





REcRUITING for the Marine Corps was carried on for the months 
of November, December and January with the following results: 


Total 
857 
O11 
278 
206 
381 


2393 


Total 
686 
765 
260 
221 
381 


2495 
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PERIOD OF ENLISTMENT 
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JANUARY, I92I 
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Total enlistments recorded in January, 1921 


Gain in strength in January, 1921 


4 years 


57 
12 


II 
4 
17 
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Applicants Accpt. 


103 
99 
63 
50 
48 


363 


4 years 


68 
58 
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Total 
226 


The reduction of enlistment in January is, of course, due to 
the fact that on January 10, 1921, orders were issued stopping all 
enlistments except reénlistments from the Marine Corps. This 
action was necessary in order to keep within appropriations for 


the current year. 
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RECAPITULATION OF STRENGTH OF MARINE CORPS. JANUARY 31, I92I 








Total present G. C. M. pris., ‘ 

Auth. strength Reserve _ sick, etc. Available 

United States ...... 17,942 12,734 13 988 11,746 
SE aan thendnan 6,286 5,816 O 246 5,570 
Re Wie cvaease ees 1,822 1,938 ) 3 1,935 
IE hiv cvcwiess 957 938 Oo 41 897 
Enroute, Pool, etc. .. 393 651 O O 651 
(re 27,400 22,077 13 1,278 20,799 


Nore: 71 in Marine Band not included in total present strength ; 
73 enlisted since January 31, 1921; 275 discharged, medical survey, 
E.E., S.O., deserted, etc., since January 31, 1921. 


DISTRIBUTION OF ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


A Board of which Lieutenant Colonel D. C. McDougal, 
U.S.M.C., was the senior member, was convened at Headquarters 
of the Marine Corps to recommend an enlisted complement for 
all posts and organizations of the Marine Corps. The report of 
this board was approved by the Major General Commandant and 
by the Secretary of the Navy, and each post and organization was 
informed of its allotted strength. This distribution was, of 
course, made up on the assumption of a total authorized strength 
of 27,400. A summary of the report follows: 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE MARINE CORPS ON A BASIS OF 27,400 


Navy Yards and Stations in United States ........ 3,996 
Oe CE wodercbepeetcipbsandidateoumbee 2,526 
IND 6 as Uire nabs 8 OE NS Bec er een 3,575 
SE hued Elis nkvads ke te reea ees uous 450 
San Diego—Expeditionary Force ............... 1,722 
EL o's. n6n ck oucie 6445 nant vad Lae eens 957* 
Pr TIED a inns a c.ah cede i eenanaeenoeen 1,696 
Second Brigade, Santo Domingo ................ 2,291 
IE on Scns wisn nin did mie hie Snes 2,299 
Recruiting and Publicity Bureau ................ 845 
SII Ae a Re ee nay NAO 661 
REA i ee ane: SRN RT TROON. eA 1,822 











* Includes all men assigned to this duty wherever stationed. 
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Marine Band, Washington, D. C. ............... 67 
Parris Island Permanent Force ................. 925 
Recruits and Apprentices in Training ............ 3,150 
ey ey UN ONE, 6. viccciviviscecdussas 418 

27,400 


In view of the probability at this writing that Congress will 
appropriate only for an enlisted strength of 20,000 for the next 
fiscal year, it will be necessary to make a new distribution which 
will probably involve a material reduction in the Advanced Base 
and Expeditionary Forces at Quantico and San Diego. As all 
branches of the service are affected, however, the Marine Corps 
cannot feel that it has been discriminated against. 


DISTRIBUTION OF COMMISSIONED PERSONNEL 


The Division of Operations and Training has prepared a 
commissioned complement for all Marine Corps posts and organ- 
izations, using the number of officers authorized for 27,400 men. 

The work necessitated in making the distribution of officers 
of the various grades has shown that the Marine Corps is very 
far from being overofficered and there is need for every officer 
allowed by existing law. 


NEW ARMY ORGANIZATION TABLES 


For several months the General Staff of the Army has been 
working on new Tables of Organization. The peace strength 
tables were based on the total strength authorized by Congress 
in 1920, about 280,000 enlisted. At this writing it appears that 
this strength will be greatly reduced, and this will probably mean 
that the new tables cannot be used in their present form. But the 
tables are well worth study, if only to see how the sister service 
has solved its problems of tactical and administrative organiza- 
tion, supply, and transportation. The tables may also be com- 
pared to those authorized for the Fourth Brigade in training at 
Quantico. The Fourth Brigade organization, which has never 
been printed, differs in many respects from that authorized in 
the Tables of Organization. 

In looking over the Infantry Brigade Table (peace strength) 
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we miss our old friend, the brigade machine gun battalion of four 
companies. However, these companies have not been abolished, 
but merely transferred to the regiments, as will be seen later. In 
the Fourth Brigade we have done exactly the opposite thing. We 
have taken the machine gun companies from the infantry regi- 
ments and put them in the machine gun battalion. 

We next find a brigade headquarters company authorized, 
with strength of forty-six enlisted, which is larger than the old 
brigade headquarters detachment. For the Fourth Brigade a 
much larger headquarters company has been allowed, as well as 
a brigade supply company, but it must be remembered that our 
tables are drawn up for an independent brigade, while the Army 
Tables contemplate a brigade serving as part of a division. 

Going next to the infantry regiment we find that many changes 
have been made in its organization, which are largely the result 
of the World War. The infantry regiment now consists of a 
headquarters and headquarters company, service company, how- 
itzer company and three battalions; its total enlisted strength on 
a peace basis is 1490, excluding men from the Medical Depart- 
ment attached. The headquarters company comprises only the 
personnel which should be with the Regimental Commander in 
combat or in the field. It includes men assigned to company 
headquarters, an intelligence platoon, a pioneer platoon and a com- 
munications platoon, with total enlisted strength of sixty-five. 

The service company, which largely takes the place of the 
former supply company, includes the personnel needed for admin- 
istration, supply and transportation, as well as the band. The 
band has a strength of forty-eight enlisted, besides a warrant offi- 
cer, who is its leader. The total enlisted strength of the service 
company is 168. 

Regimental headquarters company of the Fourth Brigade 
organization contains only a staff and orderly section, and the 
band of twenty-eight enlisted, but provision is made for the 
assignment to it in case of active service of signal, intelligence, 
Stokes mortar and 37-mm. platoons, as well as an engineering or 
pioneer platoon if necessary. The supply company includes per- 
sonnel needed for supply and transportation. 

The howitzer company authorized in the new Army Tables, 
with a total strength of sixty-three enlisted, consists at present 
of a company headquarters and two platoons, each platoon com- 
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prising platoon headquarters, a one-pounder section and light- 
mortar section. The armament and organization is, however, only 
provisional, pending the adoption and issue of infantry howitzers. 

When we come to the infantry battalion we are most im- 
pressed by the radical changes brought about by the war. The 
battalion consists of headquarters and headquarters company, 
three rifle companies and one machine gun company. This organ- 
ization is very similar to that used by the French Army. The 
battalion headquarters company has a total strength of forty-one 
enlisted and consists of company headquarters, an intelligence 
section and a communications platoon. 

The battalions of the Fourth Brigade comprise three rifle 
companies only, but provision will be made in case of active ser- 
vice to furnish a battalion headquarters detachment from the 
regimental headquarters company. It is understood, of course, 
that machine gun companies from the brigade machine gun bat- 
talion will be attached to each battalion in active service. 

The rifle company has a peace strength of ninety-three en- 
listed and consists of company headquarters and two platoons. 
Each platoon comprises platoon headquarters and four squads, 
thus giving eight squads in all for the company, besides platoon 
and company headquarters. The rifle company in the Marine Corps 
consists of twelve squads, besides platoon and company headquarters. 

The machine gun company in the new tables has a peace 
strength of eighty-one enlisted, as compared to 125 in the Marine 
Corps. The difference is largely accounted for by the existence 
of animal transportation in the Army companies. 

One of the most important changes brought about in the new 
Army organization has been the replacement of noncommissioned 
officers assigned to special duty by privates or privates first class, 
who are given specialists’ pay. In the service company, for ex- 
ample, all chauffeurs, clerks, cooks, horseshoers, musicians, sad- 
dlers, wagoners, etc., are now privates drawing specialists’ pay. 
In the headquarters company mechanics and radio operators are 
also privates rated as specialists. In the rifle company cooks, 
mechanics and a certain number of automatic riflemen are also 
rated as specialists. 

The question of specialists in the Marine Corps organization 
will shortly be taken up by a board convened for that purpose at 
Marine Corps Headquarters. 
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CORRECTION 


Tue Editor desires to make a correction of an error which 
appeared in the December issue of THE GazeTTE in the article 
entitled “ The Battle of Belleau Wood.” General Order Number 
14, Fourth Brigade, July 5, 1918, quoted in this article, gives the 
name of the Adjutant General of the Royal Marines as 
“David Meyer.” 

We have been informed by the Editor of the Globe and Laurel, 
the interesting magazine of our brothers-in-arms, the Royal 
Marines, that the name of the late Adjutant Generali of that 
force was Mercer. 

Major General Sir David Mercer, K.C.B., Adjutant General 
of the Royal Marines, died last summer while still holding that 
office, after a long and distinguished service. 








EDITORIAL NOTES 


THE proposed amendment to the Constitution of the Marine 
Corps Association relative to the requirements for Associate 
membership has been adopted and the Editor takes pleasure in 
announcing that all enlisted men of the Marine Corps in good 
standing are now eligible to become Associate Members of the 
Marine Corps Association. 





Several suggestions have recently been given to the Editor 
regarding improvements in THE GazeETTE, among them being to 
the effect that we should publish map problems and their solu- 
tions in THE GazerTTeE, and also that, since the magazine is in- 
tended for all Marines, enlisted men as well as officers, we should 
include material that would be of value to noncommissioned 
officers and privates, in addition to that especially intended for 
readers of commissioned rank. 

We believe both these suggestions are of value, but it must be 
remembered that as THE GazeETTE is published quarterly, the 
solution to a given map problem would be published three months 
after the problem appeared, during which space of time it is pos- 
sible interest might lag. 

As for publishing articles of particular value for our enlisted 
membership, we shall have to rely on our contributors to furnish 
us with such material. 

We shall be glad to receive from members comments and sug- 
gestions of any kind with regard to improving THE GazETTE and 
making it more representative of the Marine Corps. 











APPLICATION FORM 


RL PET ae eR Ay LTRS HL eS 


THE SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
MarINeE Corps ASSOCIATION, 
Headquarters, Marine Corps, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sir: 

I desire to be enrolled as a member of the Marine Corps Asso- 
ciation. I enclose herewith a check (or money order) for $5 cov- 
ering the first year’s dues from July, 1919, to July, 1920. 

Until further notice please forward the Marine Corps GAZETTE 
to me at the above address. 





Natt: o> drained renee ks enh | 
SU cancer sb cnud apases sa { 
(All checks or money orders to be made out to “ Secretary- 


Treasurer, Marine Corps Association.”) 
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